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How to Organize a Shorthand Club 


(Announced page 261, January Greco Warren) 


The Winners 


Four Prizes of $4 Each 


Mr. D. P. McDonald, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Hallie Wegel, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Miss Daisy Aldridge, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Miss S. Pauline Denton, Plainfield, N. J. 


Two Prizes of $2 Each 


Miss Lucy .McMechan, London, Ontario, Can. 
; Ga Em Ka Club, Casper, Wyo. 


Honorable Mention 


O. G. A. Clan No. 1, ¢ 


‘arthage, Mo. 


John W. Morgan, Troy, N. Y. 


IGHT papers and constitutions were 

received in the contest ‘““‘How to Or- 

ganize a Shorthand Club.” These 
were carefully examined, and it was evi- 
dent that the authors had spent a great 
deal‘ of time and thought upon the work. 
The judges were unable to agree on one 
paper as deserving the prize of $20.00, and 
therefore a division was made as shown 
above. 

The individual contributors developed 
one or two features remarkably well, but 
showed weakness on others. When the 
constitution was a good one in the ideas 
presented, it lacked in arrangement, ac- 
curacy and neatness. In one instance the 
sub-heads, “article’’ and “section,” were 
entirely omitted. These defects were, of 
course, taken into account by the judges. 

Nearly all the contestants spent more 
time upon the constitutions and by-laws 
than they did upon the methods of or- 
ganizing the club. There wasn't a paper 
that would have a complete 
guide to a novice wishing information on 
how to go about organizing a shorthand 
club. Our advice to readers is to take 
more pains with their grammar and sen- 
tence construction. There were some glar- 
ing defects in this respect. 

There is a fine compliment in an editorial 


served as 


of World’s Work, back in 1910, written by 
Mr. Walter H. Page, the new Ambassador 
to Great Britain. It bears directly on our 
subject. “Of all men who write for 
periodical literature in the United States, 
the two whose manuscript comes invariably 
without blemish—neat, clear-cut, brief, 
precise—are Mr. Chas. W. Eliot, Presi- 
dent-emeritus of Harvard University, and 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson, now Governor of 
New Jersey.” To care in the 
preparation of all written matter, is to be 
placed in a very select class of enviable 
persons. Why spoil your chances of fa- 
vorable consideration by hurry and care- 


exercise 


lessness ? 

The judges decided that since it was not 
altogether a question of determining the 
winner or winners in the contest, but also 
an opportunity to give assistance to others 
desirous of forming clubs, the most useful 
and satisfactory thing to do was to make a 
composite of the papers on “How to Or 
ganize a Shorthand Club,” and also of the 
constitutions and by-laws. In making these 
composites the judges used the best para- 
graphs submitted on the various necessary 
parts of a constitution and by-laws. These 
efforts resulted in a constitution which we 
believe should serve as a good background 
for others intending to-efganize shorthand 
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clubs. The paper on “How to Organize 
a Shorthand Club” could have been very 
much longer and more definite. The 
judges used the best material sent in, after 
arranging it in logical order. 

We have a few suggestions to make 
which may be of value. The model con- 
stitution provides for a monthly business 
meeting and this should be sufficient for 
any club. The social and entertainment 
meetings can be held weekly, and the pro- 
grams can be made instructive and inter- 
esting. Shorthand and typewriting should 
form a part of every program, followed 
by amusements, games, and perhaps re- 
freshments. There is no reason why the 
club could not arrange to give speed con- 
tests in both shorthand and typewriting, 
offering medals or prizes. When the so- 
cial feature is the chief part of the pro- 
gram, the club could gather at the home 
of one of the members. In the summer, the 
club could hold a picnic, either in the city 
or at a lake resort nearby. The revenue 
of the club could be greatly increased by 
having non-resident members. There will 


be little difficulty in securing members in 


and out of town if the club maintains a 
high standard of instruction and entertain- 
ment at its meetings, and makes itself help- 
ful to the members in many ways which 
local conditions and problems will readily 
suggest. Stenographers are usually good 
earners and it ought to be entirely possible 
for a live club in a good-sized town to get 
together enough funds to rent a fine room 
and even to build a small cozy club house 
in time. 

In conclusion, let us add a more per- 
sonal word about the contributors. The 
Ga Em Ka Club, of Casper, Wyoming, 
and “The Gregg Writers’ Club” of Plain- 
field, N. J., are in active existence, the 
one an exclusive high school organization, 
and the other a private school club. Miss 
S: Pauline Denton’s story of the ups and 
downs experienced in getting “The Gregg 
Writers’ Club” started was immensely in- 
teresting and full of helpful thoughts. 
Mr. Lee A. Wolfard, head of the Com- 
mercial Department in the Natrona County 
High School, Casper, Wyoming, told in 
very vigorous and well-chosen language of 
the benefits the Ga Em Ka Club is 
providing for its members. The O. G. A. 
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Clan No. 1 of Carthage, Mo., whose good 
work has been referred to in the O. G. A. 
Department on several occasions, is also a 
living, moving organization and the history 
of its formation forwarded by the secre- 
tary, Miss M. Faye Rude, is omitted here 
only because of lack of space. Mr. D. P. 
McDonald, of Buffalo, N. Y., and Miss 
Daisy Aldridge, of Bowling Green, Ky., 
inform us that they are at present engaged 
in the organization of clubs. They are 
working along the right lines and we hope 
they will be exceptionally successful from 
the start. Miss Hallie Wegel, Fond du 
Lac, Wis., Miss Lucy MeMechan, London, 
Ont., Canada, and Mr. John W. Morgan, 
Troy, N. Y., are probably contemplating 
the formation of clubs in their respective 
towns, although they have not told us so in 
that many words. 

We shall be very glad to help those who 
are forming shorthand clubs by answering 
questions and making suggestions when 
ever we can do so. 


a) 


CD 


S 
How to Organize a Shorthand 
Club 

[Note: The name in parentheses indicates 
the authorship of the paragraph. These quota- 
tions have been selected from the papers sub- 
mitted because of their value.]} 

In forming a shorthand club I would try 
to start with a nucleus of five at least, bet 
ter ten, who were real “live wires,” that 
is, I would try to begin a club with those 
possessing the two great qualifications for 
success, ?. e., interest and enthusiasm. 

(McMechan) 

After you have created sentiment suff- 
cient to enlist, say, a dozen first-class 
stenographers, call a meeting. Should you 
live in a city of considerable size, the 
newspaper with the proper circulation will 
be an excellent medium for reaching the 
stenographers. Nearly all large city news 
papers conduct what is commonly known 
as “Everybody’s Column’’—and they will 
gladly print your articles touching upon 
the organization of a club, and there is no 
charge for this service. (McDonald) 

The names of all the stenographers and 
shorthand writers should be ascertained, 
both from the directory and from ac- 
quaintances who are stenographers, and 
a mimeographed letter sent to each. Short- 
hand students who intend to become ste 
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nographers should not be excluded because 
they have not completed a course in the 


study. A letter like the following should 
be sent to each: 
Friend Stenographer: 

Does social. life or club work along educa- 

tional lines appeal to you? Do you wish to 
fit yourself for a better position and increase 
your income? 
" We propose to organize a stenographers’ and 
shorthand writers’ club, and you are urged to 
join. We need your assistance and efforts to 
make the club a perfect success. You are 
aware of the fact that results can be obtained 
by united effort; that the demand of the indi- 
vidual is unheeded while the co-operation of 
many is effectual. 

The object of the organization is to promote 
the professional and pecuniary interests of all 
of its members by establishing a minimum 
wage scale, to act as an employment bureau 
for unemployed stenographers, and in general, 
mutual helpfulness. 

Further, to demand sanitary conditions, well 
ventilated offices, good light, an eight-hour day 
and Saturday half holiday. 

It is also our intention that the club be of 
educational value and by bringing the young 
people together furnish opportunities for social 
intercourse. We plan for debates, discussions 
of current events, study along our special line, 
contests and the awarding of prizes to stimu- 
late interest in our work. We can give dances, 
entertainments and banquets. 

It is a common cause, you need the organiza- 
tion, and the organization needs you. We are 
equally interested and, therefore, hope that you 
will respond to the call and support us at our 
first meeting to be held at the local high school 
on June 25, 1913, at 7:30 p. m. We extend 
a cordial welcome to any of your friends who 
may be interested in shorthand and earnestly 
desire their attendance. 

Yours very truly, 
Bessie Smith, 
Nellie Gaylord, 
Emmet Graham, 
Committee for Organization. 
(Wegel.) 


The next step is the choice of a meeting 
place. If you are a student of a business 
college, past or present, try to have the 
organization meeting take place in that 
school. The progressive school proprietor 
will willingly grant you this privilege. 
Should your organization meeting be small, 
which is likely to be the case, it could 
take place in some home. The Y. M. C. 
A., too, will welcome such a gathering. It 
is advisable that the first or the organiza- 
tion meeting be well advertised, for the 
larger the first meeting, the more en- 
thusiasm there will be. (McDonald) 
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A shorthand teacher or the principal of 
the school can be asked to open the meet- 
ing. After he has stated the purpose of 
the organization officers can be elected. 
The presiding officer who opened the meet- 
ing or some other speaker who has been 
asked to speak for the occasion, can then 
read and explain the constitution, dwell- 
ing upon the necessity of organization and 
the benefits to be derived therefrom. The 
constitution can then be ratified and signed 
by all those in favor or approving of it 
and who wish to become members of the 
club. The dues can be paid to the treas 
urer as provided for, at the end of the 
meeting. (Wegel) 

In a small club where the membership 
does not exceed twenty it would be well 
if the meetings were held in the homes of 
the members in turn, if possible, and at 
the close, refreshments of a simple kind 
were served. Make it a very strict rule 
that the meetings will not exceed an hour 
and a half, say from eight p. m., to nine 
thirty p. m., and with the social half hour, 
the meeting would close at ten p. m., or 
ten-thirty at the latest. 

In planning the actual program of the 
meeting the very best plan to follow is that 
of having the individual members take 
part, say, two or three each evening, as 
one of the surest essentials of success lies 
in giving each one something to do. How- 
ever, variety could be given to the meet 
ings by having at every alternate one, if 
wished, some outside speaker, such as the 
principal of the business college, the head 
of a large business concern, etc., to give 
talks on various business themes. Occa- 
sionally it might be well to arrange to 
have some well-known or prominent social 
worker address the club and this occasion 
could be made a special meeting and out 
siders invited. Get the members to be on 
the watch for articles in any of the cur 
rent magazines dealing with various econo- 
mic problems, such as hours of - labor, 
wages, sanitary conditions of factories, etc. 
Institute a question box as part of the meet- 
ings, as some who ave too shy to take much 
open part in the meetings, will do so if 
they can in a silent way. Get your mem- 
bers to give papers on business subjects 
and allow time for discussion afterwards. 
Use the shorthand plates in the Gregg 
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Writer for a drill. A solo or a recitation 
would add to the brightness of the evening. 
Then at the end of the season have a 
“grand” closing, either in the form of a 
social evening or a picnic, depending upon 
the time when the club decides to dis- 
continue meeting; drop all meetings until 
the next fall as everyone will go to work 
much more enthusiastically the next sea- 
son by having had a rest. (McMechan) 

We believe in variety. Some of the time 
is spent in reading in chorus from the 
shorthand in the Gregg Writer, some on 
repetition dictation at varying rates of 
speed, some on new and difficult dictation. 
Occasionally I put some work on the board 
and the members translate as I write. 

Members are requested to bring in a 
list of the words the outlines for which 
seem difficult to them. These are discussed 
and signs agreed upon, The Club is also 
the proud possessor of a set of Word Sign 
Cards with which we play solitaire. Books 
on shorthand form a small library which is 
at the disposal of members. 

The Club is unusually fortunate in hav- 
ing had a room set aside by the Institute 
for its exclusive use. The House Com- 
mittee has appropriately decorated the 
walls with pennants and banners of the 
school, the typewriter companies, and the 


(Denton) 


The Composite Constitution and 
By-Laws 
|Note: The best features of all the Consti- 
tutions and By-Laws submitted have been 
woven into this Constitution, and credit is given 
to the various authors by printing their names 
in parentheses at the end of paragraphs. | 


Gregg Ovals. 


Constitution 


This organization shall be known as “The 
Shorthand Society of (your city and state).” 


Article I 
Ossects 

Section 1. To unite the better stenographers 
in (your city) in a movement tending to uplift 
the profession of stenography. 

Sec. 2. To eliminate as far as possible the 
incompetent stenographer—to assist the com- 
petent to a better wage. 

Sec. 3. To be of material assistance to the 
business man in securing thoroughly competent 
amanuenses, as well as to assist the members 
of the association to employment. 


Sec. 4. To increase the working efficiency of 
members by dictation classes and lectures, and 
by having the members acquainted with leading 
books and periodicals of their profession. 

Sec. 5. To investigate and study up-to-date 
office appliances and to become proficient in 
their use. 

Sec. 6. To combat questionable systems of 
shorthand and the schools teaching them; to 
uphold and endorse reliable systems and schools 
teaching them. 

Sec. 7. To make possible social gatherings 
for the promoting of fellowship and good-will 
among members, giving the organization the 
status of a professional club. 

(McDonald) 

Sec. 8. To preserve our natural rights and 
promote our pecuniary interests by using our 
united efforts to bring about a minimum wage 
for stenographers, better sanitary conditions, 
well-ventilated offices and an eight-hour day; 
to act as an employment bureau for unem- 
ployed members; to further the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and to raise the standard of life. 

(Wegel) 
Article Il 
MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Any stenographer proposed by a 
member who satisfies the Membership Commit- 
tee that he or she has the qualifications of a 
high-class amanuensis, shall be entitled to mem- 
bership in the organization. 

(McDonald) 
ENTRANCE Fee 

Sec. 2. An initiation fee of 25 cents shall be 
paid by each new member in addition to the 
regular dues. (Denton) 
Dves 

Sec. 3. Each member shall pay to the treas- 
urer dues at the rate of 25 cents per month, 
payable in advance. (Wegel) 

Honorary MEMBERS 

Sec. 4. Any person of good standing and 
known reputation in the profession may be 
elected to honorary membership by a_ unani- 
mous vote of the active members present at 
any regular meeting. Such honorary member 
shall not be liable for any dues to this Club, 
and therefore has no vote in matters coming 
before it. (Aldridge) 

Fines 

Sec. 5. A fine of 5 cents shall be imposed 
upon each member coming late without satis- 
factory excuse (See by-laws—No. 10.) 

(Ga Em Ka Club) 
SUSPENSION 

Sec. 6. Any member who absents himself or 
herself from four meetings of this Club without 
good cause shall be considered as a non-mem- 
ber. (McMechan) 


Article Ill 
OPrricers 
The officers of the association shall be: 
President 
Vice-president 
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Secretary 
Treasurer 
Sergeant-at-arms 

And the regular term of their office shall be 
one year. (O. G. A. Clan No, 1) 
Duties 

Section 1. The President shall preside at all 
meetings, shall be a member ex-officio of all 
committees appointed, shall be chairman of 
the executive committee (hereinafter provided 
for), and shall perform all such duties as are 
incident to his office and which are properly 
required of him. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-president, in the absence 
of the President, shall exercise all the functions 
of the President and be vested with all his 
powers. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary, on instructions from 
the President, shall give written notice of all 
meetings, shall have charge of all papers of 
the organization, shall keep a record of the 
minutes and attendance at all business meet- 
ings, and shall make such reports and perform 
such other duties as are incident to the office 
and which are properly required of that officer 
by the organization. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall have charge of 
the funds of the society, shall conduct the bank- 
ing of the association and shall authorize all 
payments and audit all accounts of the organi- 
zation; he shall keep the accounts of the asso- 
ciation in a book provided for that purpose. 

Sec. 5. The Sergeant-at-arms shall preserve 
order at all times while the Club is in session. 

(O, G. A. Clan No. 1) 


Article IV 
MEETINGS 
Section 1. Regular business meetings of the 
organization shall be held on the last Tuesday 
of each month at 8:30 p. m., the place of meet- 
ing to be designated by the President. In case 
this date should fall on a holiday the President 
has the power of naming the date to be sub- 
stituted. 
Srectat MEETINGS 
Sec. 2. The President alone shall have the 
power of calling extra or special association 
business meetings; but the head of each com- 
mittee may have the power to call meetings of 
his committee, at which committee meeting 
business may be transacted. 


McDonald) 


QuoruM 
Sec. 3. 


A quorum shall consist of two-thirds 
of the members in good standing. 


(O. G. A, Clan No. 1) 


Orper or Business 
Sec. 4. The order of business at each meet- 
ing shall be: 
l. Roll call 
2. Reading of minutes 
3. Special business, referred 
etc. 
1. Reports of committees 


matters, 
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5. Unfinished business 
6. New 
7. Adjournment 


business 


(McDonald) 
Article V 


COMMITTEES 

Section 1, The President shall have the power 
to appoint all regular and special committees. 

Sec. 2. Each committee shall promptly and 
thoroughly perform all tasks assigned to it. 

Sec. 3. The first member named upon a 
committee shall be the chairman, whose duty it 
shall be to see that the committee accomplishes 
the purposes for which it was appointed; he 
shall make reports to the President at each 
meeting. 

Sec. 4. The standing 
organization shall be: 

An executive committee 

A membership committee 

\ rules committee 

\ social committee 

An educational committee 
An investigation committee 
A press committee 

A financial committee 

Sec. 5. The executive committee shall com- 
prise all the officers of the association and the 
chairman of each of the other standing com- 
mittees. 

Sec. 6. The executive committee shall have 
power to transact all business of the association 
and direct its affairs in general. 

Sec. 7. The rules committee shall draw up 
all rules to be adopted by the organization, and 
shall suggest the advisability of making changes 
in this Constitution and By-Laws. 

Sec. 8. The membership committee shall 
have in hand the work of securing new mem- 
bers and passing upon the eligibility of pro- 
posed members. 

Sec. 9. The committee shall have 
charge of the social activities of the organiza- 
tion. 

Sec. 10. The educational committee shall 
have charge of all matters pertaining to the 
educational advantages offered by the organiza- 
tion. 

Sec. 11. The employment committee 
have charge of the employment bureau. 

Sec. 12. The investigation committee shall 
investigate such systems of shorthand and such 
shorthand schools as any five members may 
question, as to reliability, and attend to any 
other business referred to it by the President. 

Sec. 13. The press committee shall have 
charge of the publicity and advertising of the 
organization. 

Sec. 14. The financial committee shall make 
it its duty to look after the financial matters 
of the organization and shall act as a beard 
of trustees. 


committees of the 


social 


shall 


RetatTion or ComMMITTEES 
Sec. 15. All committees shall be subservient 
to the executive committee and shall report to 
it at each regular meeting 
(McDonald) 
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Article VI 

AMENDMENTS 
Any proposed amendment shall be submitted 
in writing, and shall not be acted upon until 
the next meeting. A three-fourths vote shall 


be required to adopt any amendment. 
(Wegel) 


Article VII 
Ruwes or Orper 


Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern all 


meetings. 
(McDonald) 


Article VIII 
CoMPLAINTS AND CHARGES 

Sec. 1. Charges may be preferred against 
any member of the Club for dishonorable or 
unprofessional conduct, or conduct unbecoming 
a lady or a gentleman, but such charges must 
be in writing, specifying fully the matter com- 
plained of, and signed by the person or persons 
making the same. 

Sec. 2. Upon the presentation of charges 
against any member, it shall be the duty of the 
President to appoint a committee of three to 
investigate such charge, and report thereon at 
the next regular meeting of the Club. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of said investi- 
gating committee to acquaint the accused mem- 
ber with the charges, together with a notice of 
the time and place of hearing. 

Sec. 4. Any member found guilty of dis- 
honest, dishonorable or unprofessional conduct 
by the investigating committee may be sus- 
pended or expelled by a vote of three-fourths 
of the active members present at the meeting 
at which said report is made. 


(Aldridge) 


ese = 
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By-Laws 


1. Before becoming members applicants 
must ratify and sign the Constitution. 

2. A three-fourths vote of all members pres- 
ent shall authorize all expenditures. 

(Wegel) 

3. All committees elected or nominated for 
such purpose shall submit reports to the Club 
which shall take final action upon them. 

4. Members shall be suspended if 
from three consecutive meetings. 

(O. G. A. Clan No. 1) 

5. Important measures brought before the 
Club shall be discussed at at least two meetings 
before being voted upon. 


absent 


(Wegel) 

6. Each member shall be a subscriber to 
some current shorthand magazine and there 
shall be at least three different magazines in 
circulation in the club. 

(Ga Em Ka Club) 

7. If the dues remain unpaid for six months 
the secretary shall report the fact to the ex- 
ecutive committee, who may, after due notice 
to the member in arrears, direct that the name 
of the member be stricken from the roll. 

(Aldridge) 

8. The President shall have the power to 
appoint all regular and special committees. 

9. Money collected for dues shall be used 
only for the business and educational purposes 
of the Club and shall not be used for social 
purposes. 

(McDonald) 

10. Any member absent from a_ regular 
meeting shall be assessed five cents. 

(Denton) 

11. The money belonging to the Club in the 
hands of the Treasurer shall be kept on deposit 
in the First National Bank of this city. 

(Wegel) 
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Gregg Writer in India 


HROUGH the 
courtesy of Mr. 


D. L. Mussel- 
man, president of the 
Gem City Business Col- 
lege, Quincy, Ill., we 
are able to present a 
photo-cut of Miss Minnie 
Moyser, a Gregg writer 
who is a native of India. 

Miss Moyser came 
to this country, first 
taking a thorough drill 
in English and the ele- 
mentary studies in a 
Girls’ Preparatory 
School, following which 


Miss Minnizk Moyser 


attended the Gem 
Business College, 
studied all 
the commercial subjects, 
including Gregg Short 
hand. Upon graduating 
she returned to her na- 
tive land in India. She 
is now teaching in the 
Mission School at Bel- 
gaum, India. 

We are glad to give 
this interesting news 
item to our readers, all 
of whom will join us in 
wishing Miss Moyser 
continued success. 


she 
City 


where she 
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The Point of View—Il 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


(Continued from the April number.) 
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The Point of View—III 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


HE stenographic 
force at the 
White House has 


recently been augment- 
ed by the addition of 
another Gregg Writer 

Mr. L. H. Weisenber- 
ger, who was detailed 
from the War Depart- 
ment. Mr. Weisenber- 
ger writes us as follows: 


It may interest you to 
know that I am the third 
Greggite employed at the 
White House. I am not 
a regular, however, hav- 
ing been detailed from the 
War Department a month 
ago for, as it was then 
supposed, two or three 
days’ work, but indications 
now are that I will be there 


CoO? 
Another “White House” Writer 


L. H. Weistyaercer 


for months longer. The 
War Department request 
ed my return, but the re- 
quest was not complied 
with. I lost little time in 
acquainting myself with 
Mr. Swem and Mr. John- 
son and both almost 
daily. 


see 


He says further, “In 
the War Department I 
have met a number of 
Greggites.” 

Mr. Weisenberger re- 
shorthand 
education at the famous 
City Business 

Quincy, Ili 
We congratulate 


ceived his 
Gem 
College, 
nois. 
Mr. Weisenberger on 
his splendid work. 
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A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. 
1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com- 
munications relating to this department should be addressed 


COME Learner and 
His Problems | 
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The Difference Between Theory and Practice 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


HE principles of shorthand, like 
ty food, are valuable only if assimi- 
lated. It is easy to read the sug- 
gestions given in this department, and 
think that because you understand them 
they are and that you will remem 
ber them and apply them unhesitatingly 
whenever the demands! But 
that is far from being true. Even if you 
had the most remarkable sort of memory 
and were able to memorize word 
written here, the knowledge 
very little practical use to you. 
Shorthand is practical only if 
That this fact is true can be demonstrated 
by a very simple illustration: You go to 
the play, the church, or a lecture. You 
hear some particularly striking thought 
beautifully expressed or some fascinating 
that you want to 


yours 


occasion 


every 
would be of 


used. 


combination of words 
preserve. You make a mental note of it 
and say “I'll remember that”—and you 
do make an earnest attempt at it. Then 
you are at*home you try to recall 
the words. The impression has faded. 
You can remember the substance, perhaps, 
but the exact wording is lost to you. 
Again, some word you encounter in read 
its appropriateness, its 


when 


ing wins you by 
beauty, its strangeness, or some other qual 
ity, and you determine forthwith to remem 
ber it, to look it up in the dictionary—add 
it to your working vocabulary. But when 
you are at home again and try to recall it, 
the word has passed from memory, and 


left only a regret. 


Theory and Practice Distinguished 
had written the word or 
down in your note book, and at 


moments had studied it, 
had burned it 


Suppose 
sentence 
your spare 


you 


used 
it in various combinations, 


into your memory by again and 
again. Then 


complished something, and 


using it 


you really would have ae 


your purpose 


and energy would not have been dissipated 


in futile intention. 


Expertness in shorthand, like all other 
practical arts, consists of much more doing 
than knowing. Theory, 
it is the foundation, but practice is 


of course, is nec 
essary, 
the superstructure. 


Practice the Result-Producer 


This is all 


proposition, 


introductory to the very 
that if want to 

shorthand acquire the 
will entitle to O. G. A. distine- 
tion, and the practical application that will 
give you a envelope 
some very real, straight-from-the-shoulder, 
hard-hitting execution must accompany 
your “intention” and the theory that 
can easily pick up at one reading. 

The principles of the 
points in execution are really 
number. They are readily understood, 
and can be learned in a remarkably short 
time. In order to obtain skill in their use, 
however, judgment in applying the ele- 
ments in work be developed 
through plenty of practice. The brain 
apd hand must be trained to work in uni 
son, The elementary principles of execu- 
tion already explained, if practiced prop 
erly, will carry you a long way on the road 
to executional skill. But to do this they 
must thoroughly a part of your 
working organization. Thoroughness is 
of supreme importance, because a principle 
indifferently learned is a cause of hesita 
And hesitation is fatal to shorthand 
speed progress. 


simple 
write 
that 


you 


well style 


you 


worth-while pay 


you 


system and the 
very few in 


actual must 


become 


tion. 
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Names of Railroads—I 
{Reprinted by Request.] 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Canadian Northern Ry. 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Central of Georgia Ry. 
Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
Central Vermont Ry. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Chicago & Alton R. R. 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 


Chicaso Great Western Ry. 


- Me Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


R. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 

C. C. & St. Le Cleveland, Cin'ti, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
- L&W. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 

T. Grand Trunk Ry. 


Great Northern Ry. 





Great Western Ry. 


Illinois Central R. R. 





THE 


Getting Out of the Rut 


But there is another side to this ques 
tion of thoroughness. By too much con- 
scientiousness in following suggestions, too 
strict adherence to the constant pressure 
for accuracy of detail, you may get caught 
in the meshes of servility, and be afraid to 
try to execute a single outline without con- 
sulting the dictionary, your teacher, your 
friends, your relatives and acquaintances. 
Initiative will disappear. You will ap- 
proach the execution of the simplest word 
with the trepidition of an ugly and sensi- 
tive man facing a camera. 

This idea of the necessity at times of 
throwing off the restraining hand of in- 
ertia has been beautifully expressed by 
George Herbert Palmer in his monograph 
on “Self-Cultivation in English.” He 
“There is something enervating in 
conscious care. Necessary as it is in shap- 
ing our purposes, if allowed to direct and 
exclusively control consciousness, it breeds 
hesitation and feebleness. Action is not 
excellent, at least, until spontaneous. In 
piano-playing we begin by picking out each 
separate note; but we do not call the result 
music until we play our notes by the hand- 
ful, heedless of how each is formed. And 
so it is everywhere. Consciously selective 
conduct is elementary and inferior.” Do 
you see the application to shorthand writ- 
ing? 

If one waits until he has mastered every 
detail of shorthand, knows every phrase 
and has reduced it to the utmost refinement 
of principle and technique, and does noth- 
ing in the way of practical writing, he will 
delay that pleasure a long time. Not that 
all these features of writing are in them 
selves difficult to learn, but to get a work- 
ing command of them requires time and 
much practice. 


Says: 


How Self-Reliance Helps 


Hence in the learning of the principles 
of execution it is a valuable and necessary 
training at times to abandon yourself to 
the utmost freedom of movement and ac- 
tion, just letting the forms come as they 
will, unconsciously, unrestrained. This is 
needed to relieve you from the tension of 
rule, to give both brain and hand buoy- 
incy, flexibility, and the joy of freedom. 
But it does not mean that you should allow 
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yourself to write shorthand that looks like 
a Cubist picture of “A Gentleman Eating 
Spaghetti.” Your writing should still bear 
some little resemblance to law and order. 
If your “conscious” training, however, has 
been of the right kind, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in this respect because the muscles 
will have been trained to respond accu- 
rately to the proper stimuli. You should 
consider work of this nature rather more 
in the nature of an adventure, a change in 
methods—-a straying away from the beaten 
paths for the sake of variety, for the pur- 
pose of testing your own strength—than 
as an order of regular practice. It is nec- 
essary at times to remove restraint in order 
that you may feel that you are independent 

that you may exercise your own judg- 
ment under pressure in dealing with new 
problems. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
any outline you write, whether right or 
wrong, leaves a certain permanent impres 
sion, and it is advisable, of course, to avoid 
as much as possible any kind of repetition 
work that involves construction or 
imperfect execution. 


poor 


COC 


The Patron Saint of Stenog- 
raphy 


LEVEN hundred stenographers of 

various nationalities have sent a pe 

tition to the Pope asking that St. 
Genesius of Arles be nominated as the 
patron saint of their profession. The 
latest news we have seen was to the ef- 
fect that the Pope was giving the petition 
careful consideration, but the illness of 
His Holiness may delay final consideration 
indefinitely. 

We learn, from the newspaper accounts, 
that St. Genesius was a secretary in the 
service of the city of Arles. The Emperor 
Maximianus Hercules in the year 308 is 
sued an edict against the Christians, and 
it appears that the cities coming under 
Roman dominion had to record all edicts 
of the rulers. St. Genesius, in this in 
stance, refused to transcribe the Emperor's 
edict against his own people, and in con 
sequence suffered martyrdom. 
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Names of Railroads—II 
(Reprinted by Request. | 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 

Lake Erie & Western R. R. 

Lehigh & New England R. R. 

Lehigh Valley Ry. 

Long Island R. R. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

Michigan Central R. R. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 

Missouri Pacific Ry. 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 
Y. C. & H. R. New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
Y., N. H. & H. New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
P, Northern Pacific Ry. __ 
M. Pere Marquette R. R. 


& R. Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 


0. &K. C. Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City R. kK. 





P. Southern Pacific Ry. 
Texas & Pacific R. R. 
Union Pacific Ry. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. 
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The Gregg Shorthand Association 


SILVER JUBILEE CONVENTION 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Gregg Shorthand 


Convention : 


Our Slogan: 2,500 Members. 
Our Object: 


Our Goal: 


August 11-15, 1913, Hotei La Salle, Chicago 


The mutual advancement of our members. 
The perfection of Gregg Shorthand writing throughout the world; therefore, 


The perfection of the highest standards in shorthand writing 


A Letter from Miss Pearl A. Power, 
Secretary 


O Old Friends and New, Greeting! 
T It is a pleasure to again be in direct 

touch with the Gregg Shorthand 
Association. This year it is a distinct 
privilege, for do we not celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the publication 
of Gregg Shorthand, and are we not to 
have a Silver Jubilee meeting at our Au- 
gust convention? For us, therefore, no 
matter how arduous the task, it is a work 
of joy, for it means that the Gregg Short- 
hand Association, at its meeting in Au- 
gust, will, we hope, register more mem 
bers than any other shorthand association 
in the world; very nearly more than all 
others combined. Is not that a distinction 
worth working for? 

Three months is a very short time in 
which to accomplish a 2,500-membership 
roll, especially when the officers of the 
Association have not more than six even 
ings a week and one full day to devote 
to Association matters. Can you imagine 
what work it means to write to over two 
thousand schools teaching Gregg Short- 
hand in this country alone; that is, to write 
personal letters to their teachers, encour- 
aging them to interest their students and 
graduates in our Association? That is 
what the officers of the Association have 
planned to do in their campaign for a 
representative membership, and that is 
what they will have to do unless our 
writers voluntarily join us. Moreover, it 
is the least we can do, as a testimonial to 
Mr. Gregg, in return for what he has done 
for each of us personally, and above all, 
for the great cause of shorthand progress. 

Let us consider for a moment, and as 
1 thinking student you must feel a sense 
of personal pride in the achievements 
which Gregg Shorthand has made against 
the severest obstacles for years. 


Do you realize what opportunities await 
you as a writer of Gregg Shorthand? If 
you do not, it is because you are not keep- 
ing in touch with the movements of our 
expert writers whose achievements have 
astonished the entire shorthand world. 
And these writers once began as students 
of shorthand writing, even as you began! 
We who have written Gregg Shorthand for 
many years, who formerly wrote the older 
style, knew long ago that Gregg Short- 
hand was capable of all this, but it has 
been a difficult matter to stem the tide of 
prejudice. Our recent public records, 
however, unassailable as they are, have 
vindicated all the claims made for Gregg 
Shorthand, and have demonstrated beyond 
question the great superiority of Gregg 
Shorthand every other system of 
shorthand writing in use to-day. 

Do you not feel that it is a privilege to 
be identified with an Association represent- 
ing such a system of shorthand writing? 

And as yet, Gregg Shorthand is but 
twenty-five years old. What will it not 
have achieved by the close of fifty years? 
It will then be in almost universal use. 

I am quite certain, therefore, that when 
this magazine is circulated, and our aspir- 
ing writers have had a chance to reflect 
on what this year means in the history of 
shorthand, them personally, I 
shall be the recipient of all the member- 
ships we need. How gratifying that would 
be! 

If we are to reach the 2,500-membership 
mark, however, our plan of obtaining mem 
bers must be simplified as much as pos- 
sible. It would not be such a difficult task 
after all if each of our good friends would 
contribute just his little share of co-opera- 
tion. But it is of no use to send out letters if 


We 


over 


and to 


our writers do not respond to them. 
feel, though, that they will respond—al 
most all of them; and it is just as easy to 
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until later. 
very en- 


is to wait 
writers are generally 
thusiastic and very loyal, and what is bet 
ter still, their interest does not flag as the 
years go many letters our 
earliest writers will testify. 

Would it not please you to know that 
you, each of you, with but little effort, may 
be instrumental in making the Gregg 
Shorthand Association what we desire it to 


do so now as it 


piata 
Gregg 


by. as from 


be, and what it should be, considering the 
And do you not con 


sider it a privilege to be of some little help 


system it represents? 
this year above all others? I am quite 

sure you do. 

what done. Two 

thousand five hundred members means: 
One in this 

country teaching the system; or, five mem 


bers from each of 500 of our loyal friends; 


Let us see may be 


member from every school 


or ten members from each of 250 schools 
(and we have nearly ten times that many 
schools). 

Between now and convention ‘time there 
will be but three issues of the magazine, 
including this issue. We shall have to 
work fast. 

Is there a Gregg shorthand teacher who 
can afford not to be a member of the 
G. S. A.? Does not every shorthand 
teacher need to be in close touch with an 
association which concerns his or her work 
so vitally ? Aside from this, it gives pres 
tige to every shorthand teacher which none 
afford to be without, in this 
competition among business schools. 


ean age of 


Is there a shorthand school using the 
system that can afford not to be repre 
sented in the National Association? In 
an enthusiastic school of from 50 to 200 
students, it would seem an easy matter to 
obtain at least ten members, but if for any 
reason this is not possible, yourself and 
other would be well worth 
while. 


one member 


Is there a writer of Gregg Shorthand 


who can afford not to belong to this Asso 


ciation? As sure as you are a writer of 


Gregg Shorthand and are ambitious and 
persevering, you will eventually find your 


self at whatever goal you covet, if you de- 
sire it that much. It lies with you to per 
severe. 


We think we 


sary in this matter. 


have said all that is neces- 
The fee of one dollar 
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entitles 
printed 
when issued. 
to have his name inscribed on the Silver 
Jubilee Roll of Gregg Shorthand writers 
Just what form this Roll will assume, we 
not decided, but we would like to 
have the name of every writer of Gregg 
Shorthand on the list. It will be pre 
sented to Mr. Gregg as 


each member to a copy of the 
proceedings of the 
It also entitles him this year 


convention 


have 


a fitting remem 


brance of the occasion. 
Hotel Accommodations 


Just a word as to hotel accommodations 
We have made arrangements with the man 
agement of the Hotel LaSalle, one of th: 
finest hotels in Chicago. The rates will be 
$2.00 per day, with bath, single rooms 
Suites of two rooms each with one larg: 
connecting bath, one person in each room, 
$4.00, or $2.00 a person; four persons in 
each suite, $6.00. or $1.50 each; three per 
sons in each $5.00. The meetings 
will be held in the Grand Ball Room, nine 
teenth floor, 9:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m., 
day ; and the banquet will be in the Red 
Pear A, 


suite, 
each 


Room. Signed Power 


Words of Good Cheer from Our Members 


“IT hope that great interest will be mani 
fested and that the expected 2,500 members will 
be anxiously awaiting the next meeting of the 
Association. I am sure I will try to do my 
‘little mite.’ Knowing that 
sistance will be given me through the Associa 
tion,” etc.—Bertha B Wilkes-Barre 
Pa. 


great as 


Johnson, 


should like to 


wires of our 


“T am a devout Greggite and 
be in close touch with the live 
Great System and take an active part in th 
promotion of its popularity.”—-Chas. Grapek 
Rast Aurora, N. Y C/o Elbert Hubbard.) 


{ 


“T have just read of the Silver Jubilee of 
Gregg Shorthand. I may not be able to attend 
the Jubilee Meeting, but certainly want to be 
on the Silver Jubilee Roll. I have been teach 
ing Gregg Shorthand since September, 1896 
long enough to know its merits and its supe 
riority over the position systems. Hoping the 
Committee will meet with a respons 
from the teachers and writers of the system, 
and with kindest personal regards 
Emma Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y. 


generous 


“Herewith find enclosed $8.00 for eight mem 
berships to the G. S. A. I expect to have mor: 
to send in H. Zimpfer, Milwau 
kee, Wis. 


” . 
soon (eo 
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‘The enclosed is in payment of my dues for 
mbership in the G. S. A. I assure you that 
tardy remittance is not an indication of 
difference toward the Association and I trust 
s enclosure will not be too late. I hope to 
ttend the convention. . . ."—M. Gertrude 
Willey, Burlington, lowa. 
“I trust we shall be 
celebration of the Silver Jubilee. . I am 
ntemplating attending another convention the 
and do not want to arrange for 
will conflict with the 
expect to be there.” 
Ind. 


. * * 


able to have i worthy 


me month 
nything which 
mvention, as I 


ark, Terre Haute, 


Gregg 


Amy 


this sum 


“I hope we have a great meeting 
othe r 


vr. I think I shall be able to 

members by next month All my 
iterested and wish to join if they can.” 
Blanchard, Ottumwa, lowa 


send 
pupils are 
Clyde 


“It will give me great pleasure to be one of 

yu on the Jubilee Roll. I am sorry I have 

ot been able to induce anyone else to join, as 
et, but I expect to be able to do so. I sin 
erely hope the slogan of the Association, 2,500 
members, will be realized. The System certainly 
deserves this recognition. I am still as much 
nterested in Gregg Shorthand as ever, and will 
from you any time you can 
I expect, however, it is out of 
the question just now, as the affairs of the 
\ssociation must keep you very With 
kindest regards and best wishes for your con 
that of the Association and 

=, P. MacGilivray 


be glad to hear 


drop me a line 


busy. 


tinued success, und 
ill its members 
Kenora, Ontario, Canada. 

N. B.—Mr. MacGilivray is one of our oldest 
writers, having studied Gregg Shorthand som: 
eight or ten years ago The interest he 
continuously manifested in Gregg Shorthand 
ind all things pertaining to it, and by one so 
far from the center of its activity, is encourag 
ng, indeed, and should be an incentive to more 
recent writers of the system.| 


* * * 


has so 


“I expect.to be able to obtain more members 
for you in the near future, and feel sure that 
vour efforts will be crowned with success.” 
Jos. A. Bowers, Pittsburgh, Pa 

* 


* 
sorry 
our 


‘A dollar herewith, membership fee 
o late, but we in England do not get 
Writer until end of each month of issue, unfor 
tunately. I am delighted you are moving to 
recognize the Silver Jubilee of Gregg. Gregg 
is a name that is going to stand for much in 
the near future.”"-—-Wm. H. Ward, Manchester 
England. 

“Of course I have a part in the 
coming shorthand convention and celebration; 
so I enclose a one dollar bill for my member 
ship fee in the greatest shorthand association 
n the world. With best wishes for the success 
f the celebration, I am, very truly yours.” 
Vary E Lathrop, Waupun, Wisconsin 


want to 
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To My Fellow “Greggites”’ 
(An from one of the mem 
bers of the Committee of the G 


S. A.) 
Are 


interesting letter 
Executive 


Short 


shorthand 


“boosting” the Gregg 
hand Memphis 
teachers are planning to go in 
Why not other cities fall in line and adopt 
this plan? 

Are you planning to be one of the en 
meets at Chicago 


you 
Association ? 
a bod 


which 
A great program is 


thusiastic crowd 
the llth of August? 
being arranged It will be both interest 
ing and instructive Aside from the pro 
gram, it will be well worth your time and 
which 

The 


there. 


money to receive the inspiration 
always comes from such meetings 
leade rs of our profession will be 
It will be 
them. To 
necessary to get acquainted with those at 


Many 


rough, because it 


good to get acquainted with 


rise in any profession, it is 


the top. 1 precious jewel has been 
left in the 
covered by an expert 


was not dis 
Come out and get 
acquainted. 

Be a “booster 
your system. We are in one of the great 
est fields of any class of people in the 
world. We have only to cultivate the soil 
The the 
ciate ideas, to concentrate 
energies, and to fill them with enthusiasm 
If you have achieved any measure of suc 
let the world know it 
home 


for your profession and 


wav to cultivate soil is to asso 


thoughts and 


cess, come out and 
Had Mr. Gregg remained silent at 
where would our great system have been 
to-day? If home, wher 
will you be to-morrow ? 

If it is impossible for you to attend the 
Association, send in your membership fee 
of one dollar, at once, and you will receiv 
a printed copy of the proceedings. This 
will be worth many times the money 

Very respectfully, 
J.-M 


Executive 


you remain at 


WATTERS, 


Committee. 


Me mbe r 


New N.S. R. A. Contest Rule 


The last sentence of paragraph 23 of 
the rules governing the speed contest has 
been changed to read as follows: 
“Choice of position at tables 
decided by lot.” 
J. E. Furtwuer, Sec 


will be 


Contest Committee 
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The O. G. A. Test Plate 


(For key, see O. G. A. Department, March number.) 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “‘plate’’ which will appear in the July 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try. because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for ““theory,"’ the right side for accuracy" and the base 
for ““beauty’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


ND still the papers come pouring 


in! But oh, readers, how many 

good things we are finding out about 
you! And what good things we are accom- 
plishing. Just listen to this—the indom- 
itable spirit of it: 

I am enclosing postoffice money order for 
$1.25, also O. G. A. tests for five of my stu- 
dents. I hope they will merit your approval. 

We have not been able to have school since 
the 24th of the month, as our little town was 
flooded, and it has greatly interfered with our 
work. I had hoped to have many more to send 
in this week, but will try to get them in before 
the contest closes. 

The writer of this, Miss Hodges of 
Massillon, Ohio, it will be remembered, is 
president of Local Order No. 5. Evi- 
dently those Massillon people are inter- 
ested in enlarging their club, and even 
floods can't stop them! 

Miss Edna P. Ames of the Bloom Town- 


ship High School, Chicago Heights, I1., 





“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. 
32 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 


Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 


sends us a good letter which we believe will 
show you what she thinks of the O. G. A. 
Department: 

Enclosed find $1.25 and five copies of the 
O. G. A. test for March, my own, and those of 
four of my pupils. One of the class, Arthur 
Ahrendt, has been a member of the O. G. A. for 
some time. The others have promised to send 
in their own papers, and we are hoping the 
work of the entire class will meet with your 
approval, so that all may have the honor of 
becoming members of the O. G. A. 

I will appreciate any criticisms you may see 
fit to make on their work (or my own!). 


Now, Miss Ames, write us about that 
Local Order. We want to know what you 
can do in this direction. 

Miss Mabel E. Angus of the Utica 
School of Commerce, Utica, N. Y., never 
fails us; hence, we felt no surprise upon 
receipt of her letter, which reads: 

Enclosed find check for $2.25 for nine copies 
of O. G. A. test in March Gregg Writer, which 
I am sending you in separate package, my own 
included. 

I must say that considerable interest has been 
aroused through this test, and I hope by next 
month to add several new names to our list. 

I trust you will find time to criticise freely, 
as the students are anxiously awaiting results 
from headquarters. 

Aside from calling attention to a review of 
the wordsigns and the vocabulary, I have ren- 
dered no assistance other than a request to re- 
duce the size of their notes. No doubt you will 
find some errors; but I have emphasized very 
strongly the importance of self-reliance in these 
tests and I am confident that they will gladly 
welcome any criticism (as well as the O. G. A. 
Certificate, if merited). 

With best wishes for the furtherance of the 
O. G. A. clan, I am, 


The Local Order Idea 


Little did Mr. Rude, of the Rude Bros. 
Business College, Carthage, Mo., think 
what a splendid idea he started when he 
wrote us that he and his students were 
desirous of organizing a Local Order of 
their own. From his first letter, which 
we quoted in the February Department, 
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have grown seven large clubs, all hingeing, 
of course, on the one great Order! 

Now, we mean by “seven large clubs’’ 
that this number of clans has been organ- 
ized and assigned numbers. So many 
other teachers have sent us papers from 
several of their students, together with 
the information that they expect to organ- 
ize a club of this nature, that we want to 
urge you all to write us just as soon as 
you have had your first meeting and elected 
officers. The seven clubs organized up to 
date, together with the names of the teach- 
ers who commenced the work of organiza- 
tion, are as follows: 

Local Order No. 1, 
W. Rude. 

Local Order No. 2, Ottumwa, Iowa; Mr. 
Clyde I. Blanchard. 

Local Order No. 3, 
Mr. J. F. Yenner. 

Local Order No. 4, Bucyrus, Ohio; Miss 
Nellie L. Nusser. 

Local Order No. 5, 
Miss Ida L. Hodges. 

Local Order No. 6, Joplin, Mo.; Mr. C. 
C. Carter. 

Local Order No. 7, Broken Bow, Nebr.; 
Mr. Cyril J. Shaw. 


Carthage, Mo.; Mr. 


Portsmouth, Ohio; 


Massillon, Ohio; 


Local Orders Assigned Numbers 


As you form your clubs you will be given 
numbers and added to our list with a com- 
plete record card of the officers elected, 
You see, we are going to keep on 
file every bit of information about you 
that we can get. We want to know what 
you are doing, and we want to learn of 
the success attending your efforts. 

We are looking forward to hearing about 
the formation of a Local Order in the West 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn., Mr. L. 
O. Cummins, merely because you write us 
that your students are very much inter- 
ested in the Order and that you expect to 
send us some papers from your classes. 
Don’t forget us—and we promise, in turn, 
not to forget you when you get started on 
the work. 

This interesting letter from Mr. Roland 
M. Frost of Lincoln, Nebr., is the kind we 
like: 

Enclosed you will find twenty-five cents to 
cover the examination fee for the O. G. A. 


Certificate. I have been contemplating this 
attempt for some time, but desired to become 


ete. 
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more proficient before submitting a test plate. 
I am talking the Oe G. A. strongly here, espe- 
cially among the teachers and those who re- 
cently received Teachers’ Certificates, as I think 
it is a good movement and will assist not only 
Miss Beers in her work, but will be an incentive 
to all writers of Gregg Shorthand to guard 
their notes. So many students are near-artists 
and never become so because they lack that 
little added stimulus of co-operation and ap 
preciation which your Order supplies. 

Hoping the plates will meet with your ap 
proval and that I may be of future service to 
you in forwarding this movement in my teach- 
ing, I remain, 


Mr. Frost’s name, it will be remembered, 
was given in the March Gregg Writer as 
one of those to whom the Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate was recently awarded. He took 
his work under that capable instructor, 
Miss Gertrude Beers, who has trained 
many a splendid teacher for us. Only to 
day our examination department received a 
letter from Miss Beers with the request 
that we mail her immediately fifteen sets 
of examination questions, as she wished to 
give the test to her students in a few days. 
That shows the results Miss Beers accom- 
plishes. The examination for our Teach- 
ers’ Certificate is now given by mail, as 
announced in a recent number of the 
magazine. If there are any of you who 
don’t feel confident enough to take the 
examination, why not take advantage of 
the help to be derived from ‘submitting 
your tests to the O. G. A. Department? 

Here are prospects for a large Local 
Order! Mr. Loyd G. Millisor, of the 
Newark (Ohio) High School, writes: 

Enclosed you will find copy for O. G. A. test, 
and the fee, twenty-five cents. 

I am teaching the system for the first time 
this year and enjoy it very much. I have a 
class of forty. Several of my pupils are plan- 
ning to send in work this week or next; this is 
vacation week. 

I studied the system through the Company's 
Correspondence Course to teachers, having fin 
ished the work about four years ago. 

Hoping the enclosed will pass the test, I am, 


When you bring up the “Local Order” 
idea as a stimulus we are sure, Mr. Milli 
sor, that every one of your students will 


want to try for the Certificate. We are 
doing everything we can, you know, to 
make things interesting for you in the way 
of symbolic emblems and cuts for your 
letterheads, and so on. A comparatively 
large number of orders for cuts for letter- 
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head purposes have come in since our an- 


nouncement in the last number. Such 


things convince us of the worth of our 


ideas in this direction. 

We were glad to receive a club of eleven 
papers from our loyal friend, Miss Cora 
M. Pryor, of the High School, Blooming: 
ton, Ill. She writes that her students en- 
joyed doing this work, and sends us the 
information that others will try on next 
month’s test! 

Thank you, Brother Mathias, for the 
interest and enthusiasm displayed in your 
letter of April 3. It was a pleasure to 
receive the eight tests enclosed and you 
and your students will hear from us in a 
short time—and we expect to be able to 
enclose a Certificate for each of them! 

Brother Mathias didn’t write very confi- 
dently, but we should like to show you a 
few samples of the splendid work done 
under his direction. His letter is, in part: 

No doubt you are surprised at the temerity 
displayed by us in trying for an O. G. A. Cer- 
tificate. But there is no harm in trying. En- 
closed you will find twenty-five cents for each 
paper sent for your inspection. I told the 
boys to write both the longhand and shorthand 
so you would not have too much trouble in 
deciphering their hieroglyphics. 

In comparing my own attempt with theirs 
you can see that each one did his work without 
assistance from me. I notice that one of them 
has some original phrasing. While it would be 
a great pleasure for the class if one or the 
other were to receive the coveted Certificate, we 
humbly leave that to your judgment. If we 
don’t succeed, we will try again. Should there 
be any other conditions to be complied with in 
order to obtain entrance to your Order of 
Gregg Artists, please let me know. 

It is too bad that the applicants went to 
so much work in writing out the longhand. 
Of course we have plenty of copies of the 
test on hand; hence, such extra work is 
wholly unnecessary, but we appreciate the 
spirit that prompted it. 


A Word of Explanation 


As we have tried to tell you before, this 
is your department. We try to make it 
yours by quoting from your letters, by 
answering your queries, by taking up your 
problems with you, and so on; but please 
don’t be offended if we seem to neglect 
you by apparently ignoring your letter or 
what you say. It isn’t that. It is just 
the old cry of too little space. We could 


fill up a whole issue of the magazine 
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nearly every month with the fine letters 
sent us. 

Brickbats and Bouquets 

There aren't many blushes visible as we 
acknowledge to you that there are many, 
many bouquets and very few brickbats! 
Just let us tell you a little of the appre- 
ciation shown in our daily mail. 

Mr. T. Leroy Coultas of 
Idaho, says: 

Yours of the 7th enclosing Certificate of 
Membership in the O. G. A. received. 

I assure you that I appreciate having gained 
the distinction. I have followed the movements 
of the organization closely from its beginning, 
and was delightfully surprised to find my first 
contribution acceptable. 

As yet I have not tried to organize the Local 
Order Idea in my department, but have called 
attention to the O. G. A. Department of the 
magazine. Perhaps with my own membership 
as an inspiration, I can now take the matter 
up to a successful issue, and shall certainly 
take advantage of your offer to assist if its 
promotion does not materialize as I think it 
should. 

Wishing the 
remain, 

Doesn't this letter from Mr. Noel Dau 
phinais of Winnipeg, Man., make you im 
patient for your Certificate? Well, you 
can find out how to win one by reading 
the heading of the Department! 

It is with feelings of the utmost delightful- 
ness and gratefulness that I acknowledge re 


ceipt of your letter of April 11, including the 
Certificate” of membership in the 


Lewiston, 


Department every success, I 


“so desired 
O. G. A. 

It is quite tasty and distinctive in its pre 
sentation, and I shall be proud to avail myself 
of the honors and privileges it confers upon 
its holders. 


Miss Emma 
Commercial School, 
writes a nice little tribute: 

Your kind letter enclosing card of member 
ship to the O. G. A. is received. Thank you, 
Miss Rinne, for your prompt attention to my 
request, and I heartily agree with you that it is 
well worth waiting for. 


Remember that splendid letter given in 
the Department last month from Miss 
Nina N. O’ Mealey of Saltfork, Okla.? 
Listen to what she has to say in reply to 
our remarks: 

I am in receipt of my Q. G. A. Certificate 
and this month’s Writer. I am _ certainly 
pleased with the Certificate and wish to thank 
you for it. 

I trust that my letter of February 24 did 
not convey the idea that I would for a moment 


Duncan of the Syracuse 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
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check the enthusiasm of anyone. At the time 
the letter was written, I had in mind some 
“Students of the system who needed a few words 
ef-encouragement. As it has called forth your 
remarks, those remarks may be the means of 
enabling the student and especially the self- 
taught student to realize and to appreciate more 
fully the value of the Writer. If those remarks 
accomplish this, your labor has not been in vain. 
Your Department makes me think that one is 
not a full-grown Greggite until he has reached 
the O. G. A. height. He can reach this height 
if he will bask in the sunshine of Gregg theory, 
feast on practice, practice, practice, and drink 
the enthusiasm of the Gregg Writer. 

Yes, I shall not forget the pin and a little 
later shall order one. 


A Word of Advice 


Just one thing: Every day we receive 
a letter or two saying that the writers are 
aware that their tests are late, but that 
they hope we will take their papers into 
consideration because their magazines do 
not reach them until after the 15th of the 
month. Listen! Your papers are received 
and accepted until the 15th of the month 
following the date of publication. Some- 


times when the magazine is a little late in 
going to press we are able to list names 


even later than that. Your papers will 
always receive consideration if sent in 
before you have had any possible chance 
of comparing them with the plate which 
appears in the next number of the maga- 
zine. And, of course, you wouldn't do 
that! Then, remember further, that your 
papers don’t come up for consideration 
until the 15th of the month, and that no 
attempt to send the Certificates or make 
any announcements is made until the list 
is made up for publication and the maga- 
zine well on its way to the press! We 
want your complaints, of course, if you 
don’t receive your cards or if you don’t 
hear from us, but we do ask that you wait 
a reasonable length of time before writing 
us. Just think! Three hundred papers 
received on the February test! Why, we 
are still sending out Certificates on those 
papers. And now to begin on the March! 

A word or two to our foreign readers 
would perhaps not come in amiss at this 
time. Your papers are received, but not 
very often in time to be examined with the 
current test. But do not let that discour- 
age you. Just send them along and be 
sure that your names will appear in a later 
issue. 
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The O. G. A. Test 


Mirage 


[If you need drill on the ready formation 
of new and difficult outlines, submit this “copy” 
for correction. Perhaps we can aid you with 
our suggestions.—E ditor. | 

There is no word in our vocabulary which 
presents a broader field for conjecture than 
this enigmatical term, representing, as it does, 
one of the oldest and most perplexing phe- 
nomena of nature. ‘That the mirage of Sahara, 
for instance, is produced by certain atmospheric 
conditions is well known, but exactly what these 
conditions are, and what they present to the 
eye, are by no means perfectly clear. 

Encyclopedias are vague in the analysis of 
the problem; they assume that distant cities or 
remote oases are thus seen reflected upon the 
heavens. This, however, cannot always be satis- 
factorily sustained, because the visions observed 
by travelers do not conform invariably with 
topographical facts as they exist; in fact, the 
delineations have usually been of too phantas- 
magorical a character to be accounted for in 
this way. Metaphysical science recognizes laws 
which seem to solve the question more definitely 
and more lucidly than any hitherto adduced. It 
maintains that impressions of everything that 
transpires on the planet are projected upon its 
atmosphere as impressions are cast upon the 
mind, and that no such impression is ever lost. 
If this be true, the history of the past is written 
subjectively upon the earth’s environment, as 
indelibly as the experience of ‘a human life is 
transcribed upon the tablet of mind. 

By analogy, then, atmosphere is to the ter- 
restrial orb idertically what mind is to the in- 
dividual ego—a field in which it operates; a 
mirror in which all its processes are legibly re- 
corded. Pursuing the analogy further, we find 
the reflecting and refracting qualities of light 
repeated in the recollective faculties of mind. 
For example, certain mental attributes are 
called into action to reproduce mental data; 
these are the reflective and refractive qualities 
of light, which present a mirage upon the at- 
mospherical sensorium of the planet. If the 
past can be recalled at will, so far as it pertains 
to individual experience, why may not synthet- 
ical laws—under favorable atmospheric condi- 
tions—reproduce accurate images of what has 
transpired on the planet? The territory of 
Sahara, that arid expanse of burning sand and 
torrid air which sterilizes a section of other- 
wise luxuriant Africa, must have been at some 
early epoch a fruitful and highly cultivated 
country, inhabited by a race of cultured people 
who have bequeathed imperishable monuments 
to posterity in those colossal structures which 
place Egypt at the acme of architectural 
achievement. Magnificent cities must have 
marked contemporaneous history, whose phan- 
tom domes and minarets are immortalized by 
the vaporless reflections of that atmospheric 
mirror. 

Fertile land and shimmering water have thus 
survived the volcanic agitation that inundated 
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the region with a deluge of sand, and the sheik 
of to-day who rules his nomadic clan or teaches 
Mohammedanism in the Oriental mosques, is a 
relic of that venerable civilization which has set 
the seal of divinity upon occult law. These 
shifting illusions of the air unroll the scroll of 
the past, and depict such data as should lead 
our thought into profound archaic research; 
that flood of arid sand has drawn a veil over 
a prolific chapter of human events whose secrets 
must be discovered, if discovered at all, by such 
esoteric methods as can guide the mind back- 
ward through ages of crystallized facts.—Paul 
Avenel, in Intelligence. 


oO? 

List of New Members 
Edna M. Ackerman, Utica, N. Y. 
Chester A. Adams, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
Mildred B. Allen, Portland, Me. 
Edna P. Ames, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Esther R. Anderson, Chicago Heights, III. 
Mabel E. Angus, Utica, N. Y. 
Marie Annen, Massillon, Ohio. 
Litchfield W. Anstess, Detroit, Mich. 
Amy L. Armagast, Strong, Kans. 
Mrs. Mary A. Ball, Fort Collins, Colo. 
L. A. Bartel, Massillon, Ohio. 
Lucile Bash, Massillon, Ohio. 
Gladys Beach, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
W. C. Begley, Glenn, Ky. 
Helen Bishop, Bloomington, IH. 
Florence R. Boyle, Utica, N. Y. 
Mary Boyne, Aurora, Nebr. 
D. W. Brawley, Providence, R. I. 
Louise Briscoe, Bloomington, Ill. 
Pearl Buckle, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Ethel Burns, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
Ethel M. Burns, Waukegan, III. 
Catherine V. Cahalane, Manchester, N. H 
Marion F. Calkins, Brockton, Mass. 
Edward Campbell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fay Carner, Massillon, Ohio. 
Hermon A. Carter, Montello, Mass. 
Josephine Ciardi, Nutley, N. J. 
W. H. Coppedge, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Helen M. Cornell, Carthage, Mo. 
L.. O. Cummins, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bessie I. Currah, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Fay Cutting, Bloomington, III. 
Mrs. Josephine C. Daley, Manchester, N. H. 
Mignon DeVine, Brewster, Ohio. 
Lida A. Diehl, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mary A. Doyle, Manchester, N. H. 
Margaret B. Draper, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss E. Eastman, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
Dorothy F. Eberman, Lancaster, Pa. 
Fanny Eggers, Utica, N. Y. 
Burwell Evans, Aurora, Nebr. 
Joseph Walter Ferman, Donnybrook, N. D 
Winifred Finn, Brockton, Mass. 
Margaret Forrest, Chicago Heights, III. 
Arvid L. Fransen, Kansas City, Mo. 
Roland M. Frost, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Loretta Garrea, Glenwood, III. 
Naomi M. Goldthwaite, Nashua, N. H. 
Madeline Gray, Whitman, Mass. 
V. Gertrude Hall, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Irene Hamel, Massillon, Ohio. 
Lola Henion, Litchfield, Minn. 
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L. Belle Hewson, Dorchester, Mass. 
L. R. Hiatt, Brookfield, Mo. 

Paul T. Hoffman, Washington, D. C. 
Clara F. Hotaling, Utica, N. Y. 
Opal Iliff, Chicago Heights, II. 
Elwood Ingersoll, New York City. 
Eunice Irvin, Joplin, Mo. 

Flora Jahn, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Margaret A. Jennings, Utica, N. Y. 
Afton Jensen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
Alta Jensen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
Maud Jessaman, Manchester, N. H. 
Elmer P. Johnson, Brockton, Mass. 
Emma Johnson, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Irene O. Johnson, Whitman, Mass. 
Herbert H. Jordan, Decatur, IIL. 
Bertha N. Kaler, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Matilda Kattler, Quincy, III. 
Isabella C. Kelleher, Brockton, Mass. 
Hazel Kelley, Newark, Ohio. 

M. M. Knight, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Dagma Knudson, Kiel, Wis. 

Marie Labby, Marquette, Mich. 
Harold W. Lamp, Newark, Ohio. 
Ben W. Land, Bloomington, Ill. 
Violet Lapham, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
C. H. Leasure, McKeesport, Pa. 
Alice Leckie, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Helen Leonard, Joliet, Ill. 

Lily Leah Levin, Utica, N. Y. 
Rebecca Lieberman, New York City. 
Rosa Lulow, Aurora, Nebr. 

T. S. Lyon, Liverpool, Eng. 

Grace Mair, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Brother Mathias, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Charles Mazey, New York City. 
Catherine McDonald, Brockton, Mass. 
Lester McDowell, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. V. MclIvor, Ault, Colo. 

Viola McKay, Bishop, Cal. 

Edward Medeweller, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Loyd G. Millisor, Newark, Ohio. 
Frank E. Motz, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. J. Musselman, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
Louis Neumann, Bloomington, IIl. 
E. J. Nieghorn, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Carol Oberdorfer, Bloomington, Ill. 
Bertha E. Owens, Canton, III. 

Edyth Pandolfe, Chicago Heights, III. 
Alice Pehle, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Florence Peterson, Bloomington, III. 
Edward Plogman, Cincinnati, O. 
George E. Pople, Seattle, Wash. 
Marguerite Poronto, Rutland, Vt. 
Edna M. Printz, Massillon, Ohio. 
Cora M. Pryor, Bloomington, III. 
Dorothy Quigley, Joliet, Il. 

Ava K. Richards, Joliet, Tl. 

Lloyd Rime, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Melville Roberts, Liverpool, Eng. 
Evelyn Roman, New York City. 
May Runkey, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
H. H. Sawyer, Newport, Vt. 
Valentine Schill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Otto H. Schmidt, Cuero, Tex. 

Ida Schofield, New Bedford, Mass. 
F. G. Schuch, McKeesport, Pa. 
Alma Schultz, Utica, N. Y. 

Lily Sedwick, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Hugh Sharp, Jamestown, Ky. 

Cyril J. Shaw, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
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Harold Smith, Massillon, Ohio. 

Marie Snead, Joplin, Mo. 

Peter Spinnenweber, Cincinnati, O. 

Charles H. Stelzle, Cincinnati, O. 

Peter R. Stewart, Jr., Beatrice, Nebr. 

Louis Stokke, Seattle, Wash. 

Florence Summers, Bloomington, III. 

Alberta Sutherland, Fort Worth, Tex. 

H. W. Swan, Toowoomba, Queensland, 
tralia. 

Maude E. Swope, Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Elsworth Thee, Massillon, Ohio. 

Blanche Thompson, Manchester, N. H 

Robert Thomson, Rochester, N. Y. 

Kate Thorn, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 

Ray Timmerman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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J. K. Throne, Lordsburg, Cal. 
Arthur G. Tillman, Columbus, Wis. 
Florence Tremaine, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Courtney S. Turner, Atchison, Kans. 
George M. Wald, Utica, N. Y. 
James Waltz, Bloomington, III. 
Florence Weikert, Massillon, Ohio 

J. C. Wertz, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Florence E. Wilkinson, Joliet, Il. 
Glenn Wilson, Newark, Ohio. 
Richard Felix Wolff, San Francisco, Cal. 
H. G. Wood, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
Lois Wright, Aurora, Nebr. 

Arthur Wrigley, McKeesport, Pa. 
George Wulf, Bloomington, III. 

Wm. H. Zimmerman, Evansville, Wis 
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The Incompetent Stenographer—Who is Responsible? 
By A. N. Palmer, New York City 


| Read at the Convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, Atlantic City, 
March 22, 1913.] 


LARGE number of incompetent 
stenographers and bookkeepers are 
being sent into the business world. 

Is it the fault of the or of the 

employing public? 

In an attempt to answer that question I 

realize that I am on 

thin ice. As a business 

school proprietor I am 

inclined to be chesty 

when I explain the 

character of the work 

done in my own school, 

and as a business man 

employing bookkeepers 

and_ stenographers, I 

find myself too often in- 

clined to criticize the 

other fellow’s school. 


schools 


Of one thing I am 
morally certain, and 
that is that inch by 
inch, the private busi- 
schools of this 
country have, for a 
quarter of a century, been moving up- 
grade toward efficiency in all departments. 
It is well for the future of these schools 
that no honest proprietor believes his in- 
stitution has reached the apex of efficiency, 
or ever will. There is always enough 
wholesome adverse criticism from the em- 
ploying public, and enough partial failures 
among graduates, to correct any impres- 


ness 


Mr. A. N 


sion there might otherwise be, that at 
last we had reached so near perfection in 
our courses of study and practice and in 
the teaching corps, that we no longer need 
to keep a sharp lookout for weak spots. 
Since I was asked to lead in a discussion 
of this subject it has oc 
curred to me that per- 
haps we should go back 
of the employer and the 
for some of the 
causes affecting the ef- 
ficiency of bookkeepers 
and stenographers. 
What about the home as 
the third contributing 
cause to inefficiency? 


school 


The teachers in pri- 
vate schools, 
and in business depart 
ments of high schools, 
do not always know the 
kind of homes that pu- 
from. The 

home influence may fre- 
quently handicap pupils to such an ex- 
tent that they personally re- 
sponsible for lack of mental vigor and 
intelligent response to the conscientious 
efforts of the best teachers. I have 
known bookkeepers and stenographers who 
were very capable under ordinary circum 
stances, to be so unbalanced by constantly 
recurring experiences of a disagreeabl 


business 


PALMER pils come 


are not 
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nature at home, that for days at a time 
they were unfitted for the most ordinary 
work. Then there are the doting parents 
who believe that their sons and daughters 
should not be treated as ordinary human 
clay, but should be the objects of special 
privileges. When the children of such 
parents are reprimanded sharply when 
they are late in reaching their desks, when 
they are asked to remain after hours, or to 
return in the evening to do important work, 
or when the expected advance in salary 
does not materialize, they are sure to find 
in the home a full measure of maternal and 
paternal sympathy. We should teach our 
pupils that successful business men have 
fought for commercial supremacy; that to 
continue to hold the advantages they have 
gained they necessarily be cold- 
blooded, and in a measure appear heart 
less to boys and girls who, for the first 
time, are brought face to face with the 
exacting demands of a_ well-conducted 
business office. 

We should teach our pupils that advance- 
ment in business only comes to those who 
earn it, and that added compensation for 
services rendered is often rightly with- 
held until the greater earning capacity of 
the bookkeeper or stenographer has fully 
offset and canceled the of the first 
week or month of office training, when the 
beginner has not only earned nothing, but 
in the process of learning has required the 
constant attention of some one who was 
earning and receiving a good salary. 

We should make our pupils realize that 
the business men to whom they apply for 
positions have no interest in the money 
that they have spent for school expenses, 
or the length of time they have attended the 
business school or business department. 
They should know that it is a question of 
efficiency only, and that there is competi- 
tion in efficiency as in other things. 


must 


cost 


We are, I am sure, teaching efficiently to 
our pupils the principles of debit and 
credit and their elastic application and 
adaptation to as many varieties of business 
We 


rapidity and reasonable accuracy in arith 


as time will permit. are teaching 
metical work, we are teaching concentra- 
tion through which efficiency may come 

penmanship, 


business forms, commercial 


business correspondence, commercial law, 
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English, spelling, shorthand, typewriting, 
and other branches that should be and 
usually are correlated with the branches I 
have mentioned. But are we teaching our 
pupils the duties of the employee toward 
the employer? Are we teaching personal 
cleanliness, neatness in person and dress, 
systematic and orderly arrangement of 
papers and materials handled, remember 
ing always that the teacher has not taught 
until the pupil has learned? 

I wrote this short paper yesterday, and 
I found the subject so absorbing that | 
prepared as much as I thought I should 
be able to read in the time allotted me be 
fore I even touched upon the employer's 
side of the question, but there are others 
to sympathize with, or hammer the em- 
ployers, according to the viewpoint of 
those who follow me. 

oOo 

The Profession With a Future 


SPECIAL writer of the New York 
A Press recently wrote: 

“I’ve been profoundly impressed 
of late with the place and importance of 
stenographers. I happened to read an- 
other notice of that Jersey City girl who 
did such record-breaking work on Gov- 
ernor Wilson's speech of acceptance. She 
seems to know her business, to put the 
matter mildly. And she’s only one of 
many thousand girls who do. Some ste- 
nographers think their work has little 
future in it. 
taries, perhaps, or get a better salary, but 
that’s all there is in it, they say. Don't 
you believe it! There's a great big oppor 
tunity in it. The opportunity to make 
your presence felt in that office as the big 
gest person there! The person every one 
turns to! The person who knows every- 
thing! The never has a 
grouch! The person who is good to look 
at, scrupulously neat and clean and smil- 
ing! ‘Little future in it?’ There's all 
the future there is! And only one trick 
to pull off! The trick of being a GOOD 
stenographer, a stenographer who has the 
art of making things go easy in the office.” 


They become private secre- 


person who 


GO O¢ 


Students! You'll need the 
more next year than you have during your 


Writer even 
your subscrip- 


shorthand Renew 


tion now. 


course. 
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The Blue and the Gray 
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LARGE number of especially inter 
A esting cards came in this month. 
We wish that you might see them 
those from water in particu- 
lar, so welcome to us in the States—but few 
would reproduce satisfactorily if reduced 
and our space is too limited to give them 
full-sized. Indian Bower, an Australian 
rival of the Mammoth Cave, bits of Syd- 
ney, Melbourne and Wellington, a group 
of London miniatures, two shell-wrecked 
buildings in Mexico City, a Norwegian 
bath at the foot of the mountains, and 
delightful glimpse of the main thorough 
fare of Buenos Aires, view of 
Morning Glory Hot Spring in our own 
Yellowstone Park—and many others from 
Atlantic to Pacific in this country. 

Mr. Dugan’s contribution was the solid 
looking state’s prison at Trenton, N. J., 
to which he dooms any of the fraternity 
who fails in the solemn duty and courtesy 
of answering all cards received. He 
should be a good judge of the efficacy of 
this punishment, for he is with the State 
Board of Health. Any questions you may 
have to put to Mr. Dugan on health mat 
ters, he will gladly do his best to answer. 
‘The development of better notes” 
slogan. 

Mr. Renning’s enthusiasm is contagious. 
“Perhaps,” he writes, “there are some who 
would be interested in trying ne skill 
in applying the system to the Norwegian 
language, to which I have applied it for 
some time, and have experienced no trouble 
whatever in taking dictation in it at a fair 
rate of speed. A great majority of Gregg 
writers, I suppose, know something about 
Norway and its icy mountains! I promise 
to send some fine scenic views from a coun 
try which I think beats them all as to nat 
ural splendor and beauty.”’ 

Our stamp collectors will like to hear 
how Mr. Thomson succeeds in protecting 
his cards on the journey from New Zea 


across the 


besides a 


is his 


Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Shorthand 
who desire to exchange postals ‘“written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 
in any part of the world. Every applicant must be a subscriber to this magazine. 
Names are not repeated after first publication. The application for enrollment 
with the name and address in longhand. Con 
Illinois, to 
addressed. 


ducted by Merritta Brown, care of Gregg Writer, Chicago 
whom all communications relating to this department should 
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land, and at the same time leaves the 
stamp in its accustomed place on the card 
itself. A simple but effective method! 
Just cut a square from the upper right- 
hand corner of the envelope. The stamp 
can then be canceled by the postoffice with- 
out difficulty, while it will remain on the 
card to be preserved after the envelope has 
been destroyed. 


The New Members 


Bookkeeping 


Williams, 
Australia. 


Miss F. Silverwood, Toowoomba, 


Queensland, 
Coal 

Paul C. Shaw, Thomas, W. Va. (Views pre- 
ferred. ) 

Lumber 

Wylie Farnsworth, Nicolette, W. Va. (De- 
sires especially to hear from those in the Civil 
Service. ) 

Languages 

Kirik Renning, Drammen, Norway. (Will 
be glad to correspond with any who may be 
interested in applying Gregg Shorthand to the 
Norwegian language.) 

R. D. Buckner, Calle Bolivar, 1580, Dept. 1, 
Buenos Aires, South America. (Would like 
especially to receive cards from those who write 
the system in Spanish.) 

Violet Jowett, “Farnley, 
ville, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 
correspond in French and to exchange 
views. ) 


” Lily Street, Hurts- 
(Wishes to 


scenic 


Law 


Riblet, 1827 EF. Fourth St., ¢ 


Florence Ra 
ton, Ohio. 
Machine Manufacturing 
Shuler, P. O. Box 245, Salisbury, N.C. 
thrashing and sawmill machin- 


= 
(Draq engines, 
ery.) 
Railway 
Thomson, Head Office, 
New Zealand. 
Bachman, 41 E. Congress St., St 
(Northern Pacific.) 


Thomas H Railways, 
Wellington, 
Louis F. 


Paul, Minn. 


Teachers 
Vera Egleston, 19 N. Main St., 
Rutland Business College 


Rutland, Vt. 
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Students 

Charles W. E. Anderson, 2024 22d Ave., Oak 
land, Cal. Heald’s Business College. 

Helen Bergman, 2200 Middle St.. Calumet. 
Mich. High School. 

Elmer Carl, 556 Salem Ave., Hagerstown, 
Md. Washington Co. High School. 

Roland Ralph Deboyd, Huntington, W. Va., 
Box S1l. (Especially interested in reporting.) 

George A. Denfeld, R. F. D. 5, Box 24, Wau 
sau, Wis. High School. (Prefers scenic cards.) 

Severen J. Dufresne, St. Stanislaus College, 
Bay St. Louis, Miss 

Ethel Fitch, 144 Congress Ave., Chelsea, 
Mass. High School 

Miss A. M. Henchman, Toowoomba, Queens 
land, Australia. 

Ralph Merrill, Livingston, Mont. Yellow 
stone Business College. (Would like to corre- 
spond with shorthand teachers or those intend 
ing to become teachers.) 

Grace Roskelly, 114 W. Railroad Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. High School. 

Courtney Turner, 1135 Commercial St., Atchi 
son, Kans. High School (Prefers views of 
high schools, but will answer all cards.) 


General 


Willie Le Breton, Box 305, Alamogordo, 
N. M. (Would like to hear from those who 
ire studying shorthand by themselves.) 

Harold S. Dugan, 242 N. Warren St., Tren 
ton, N. J. 

Veronica Adamski, 122 Ahmeek St., Lau 
rium, Mich. 

John H. Albert, 35 Division St., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Julia Banks, 265 Lincoln St., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. (Would like to hear from every Gregg 
writer in the world; guarantees to answer all 
cards received. ) 

M. Brown, 21 Charles St., Petersham, Syd 
ney, N. S. W., Australia. (Scenic views pre 
ferred.) 

Serena DeGroote, 509 W. Fourth St., Misha 
waka, Ind. P 

Harold E. Gardner, 410 W. Lawrence St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. (Views preferred.) 

Miss Zelma Goldblatt, 45 Blossom St., Chel 
sea, Mass. 

Edith Gustaveson, 2113 EF. 15th St., Sioux 
City, lowa. 

IL. Bruce S. Henderson, “Arizona,” 50 Spit 
Road, Mosman, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 
(Interested in collecting stamps.) 

Lillian R. Hunt, 202 W. Broadway, Misha 
waka, Ind. (Prefers views.) 

Eleanor Kaplan, 112 Chestnut St., Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Helen E. Lee, 202 Grant St., Wausau. Wis. 

Marjorie Matthews, Prospect, — & We 
Australia. (Wishes to exchange scenic pos- 
tals.) 

Vera Robertson, “Cromville.” York Crescent, 
Netersham, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 

Dorothy Stevens, 26 Devonshire Terrance, 
Avon St., Ilebe Point, Sydney, N. S. W., Aus 
tralia. (Stamp collector.) 

Davis Waring, 18 Melville St... Augusta, Me 


Time Thrift 
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Apparel of Stenographers 


HE other day a_ stenographer in 
T Washington was taken suddenly ill. 

A physician was called and after 
samination announced that she had tuber 
ilosis. Her friends were horrified 

She was capable, possessed an attractive 
ppearance and winning manner. So she 
secured and held a good position at a bet 
ter salary than the average and was very 
fond of her work. 

he doctor was asked to explain Hy 
juickly did So. 

He said that he saw every day half a 
lozen girls in various stages of consump 
tion, all trace able to the Same general 
causes. These stenographe rs, he ex 
plained, work in over-heated offices, they 
must come and go to their work daily at 
the same hours, rain, shine, or storm. They 
wear the same apparel on the street as 
they do in the office, which is usually the 
drawing-room style—transparent waists, 
low-necked, short-sleeved; and they wear 
light underwear, silk stockings and 
pumps.” They scorn the use of rubbers 
ind umbrellas even in the wettest weather. 

What happens? They go from well 
heated offices into the streets with their 
bodies not sufficiently protected, inviting 
premature decline and fatal illness. Fre 
quently girls with wet feet sit at their 
typewriters all day and think nothing of it 

“This business of women’s dress,” says 
the physician, “is a real menace to the 
health of the community. There has got to 
be an end to the parading of party clothes 
in business offices during business hours, 
or all the consumption crusades will b« 
waste of energy.” 

Some girls laugh at this talk about cob 
web hosiery and peekaboo waists. Will 
you learn your lesson now—or when it is 
too late? , 

“T have talked plainly to this girl,” says 
the same doctor above quoted, “but in her 
case it may be too late and what is said to 
her will not be heard by the others who are 
in the way of following in her footsteps.” 

We trust that a word to the wise will be 
worth while. 


oO @O) @ 


Better late than never, men, but better 
Big Ben 





iever late. 
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Letters of Recommendation 
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Another Forward Step 


LL writers of the system, we are 
sure, will be glad to know of our 
plans for a more widespread use of 
Gregg Shorthand among the English- 
speaking peoples. They feel, as we do, 
that the rule of “the greatest good for the 
greatest number” ought to prevail. Their 
faith in the system—proved to be well 
placed by the wealth of its achievements 
makes each one a loyal advocate of its ad 
vantages. For a long time we have 
thought that the system should be repre 
sented in England as it is represented here 
by a strong, organized business force 
capable of rendering services to all writers 
and teachers of the system. With that 
idea in view we are going to England 
sailing on May 10th—to build up an or- 
ganization for the advancement of Gregg 
Shorthand in the United Kingdom, and 
expect to return about the last week in 
July. 

The next three months will probably be 
strenuous—but interesting! We = shall 
throw ourselves into the working out of 
this problem as we have others, as we 
feel that it is time that the students of 


shorthand in the Old World were relieved 
of the burdens imposed upon them by the 
“complexities, perplexities, and eccentrici 
ties” of the old, shaded, disjoined-vowel, 
position-writing, geometrical systems. 

The forward movement in shorthand is 
going to assume greater proportions than 
ever before—it is going to be almost world 
wide in its scope. It is a cause we hon 
estly believe worthy of the best thoughts 
and efforts of all who understand the in 
calculable benefits that may be derived 
from a system that has done so much to 
advance the interests of stenographers in 
this country. Gregg Shorthand already 
has a big, constantly growing, and en- 
thusiastic following in Great Britain. Th« 
impulse that will be given to the cause of 
better shorthand by these new plans 
backed by our organization—will, we are 
sure, have an immediate and lasting effect. 

To the many loyal friends of Gregg 
Shorthand in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, we earnestly appeal for support and 
co-operation. We shall welcome letters or 
suggestions from them addressed to us in 
care of the Gregg Shorthand Institute, 
Don Chambers, Lord Street, Liverpool. 





THE 


Two Great Conventions 


HICAGO will be the Mecca of short 
C hand writers this summer. ‘Two 

great shorthand conventions are go 
ing to be held in that city in two successive 
weeks. The Gregg Shorthand Association 
will hold its convention in Chicago during 
the week of August 11th, and the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association will 
hold its convention in the following week. 
Both organizations have selected the La- 
Salle Hotel, with its superb facilities, as 
their meeting place. 

We have reason to believe that, on ac- 
count of the celebration of the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the publication of 
Gregg Shorthand, the meeting of the G. S. 
A. this year will be the largest gathering 
of shorthand writers and teachers ever 
held on this continent, and possibly the 
largest and most notable shorthand gath- 
ering ever held in the world. It will be 
notable because it will bring together the 
writers and teachers of one system 
writers and teachers whose interests are 
inseparably woven into a common cause. 

As the G. S. A. Convention precedes 
that of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, many of these who attend it 
will stop over for the Reporters’ conven- 
tion—and especially to witness the Na- 
tional Shorthand Speed Contest for the 
shorthand championship. 

The two conventions being held in the 
same city, one following upon the heels of 
the other, will afford shorthand writers of 
all creeds such an opportunity as has 
never been offered before. We urge all 
who can possibly do so to attend both con- 
ventions. A contact with the men and 
women who will be there, the discussions, 
and other features of the conventions will 
be something you will look back upon as 
one of the most interesting and helpful ex- 
periences of your life. 

We direct attention to the matter now in 
order that our readers may make their 
plans to attend the conventions. Some 
particulars of the G. S. A. convention are 
given elsewhere in this issue, and further 
announcements will appear in the June and 
July issues. We have not yet received the 
announcements of the Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, but expect to have them in time for 
our next issue. 
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Make your arrangements to spend at 
least the week of August 11th in Chicago 
and the following week also if possible. 


Gregg Reporter to Panama 
R. J. C. LUITWIELER of Phila 


delphia, Pa., but who has lived for 
years in Mexico, writes us 
that he has received the appointment of 
Secretary to the created Inter- 
national Commission to sit at Panama to 
adjudicate property claims arising against 
the United States Government by reason of 
the building of the canal. Mr. Luitwieler 
does not say what salary the position pays, 
but we a very comfortable 
one. He will be called upon to do some 
very difficult work as Secretary of the In- 
ternational Commission. One of Mr. Luit- 
wieler’s duties will be to report the testi- 
mony given by natives of the Isthmus. 
For this particular task he is well pre- 
pared, having studied Spanish-Gregg 
Shorthand in Mexico. He reads the Span- 
ish Plates printed in Gregg Writer from 
time to time, and is a diligent student of 
Taquigrafia Gregg-Pani, the 
adaptation of Gregg Shorthand to the 
Spanish Language prepared some years 
ago by Camilo E. Pani. 

We take the following from Mr. Luit 
wieler’s letter: 


some 


newly 


suppose it is 


Fonetica 


The position will be one of some responsi 
bility, requiring a knowledge of both English 
and Spanish stenography, fluency in Spanish, 
and a legal training. I am hopeful that I will 
be able to make use of the knowledge of Span- 
ish-Gregg stenography acquired during a resi- 
dence of between four and five years in Mexico, 
by adapting it to meet the requirement of 
taking court testimony in Spanish, which will 
be one of my duties. 

This is but one of the many excellent 
opportunities that come to those who have 
a knowledge of Spanish-Gregg stenog 
raphy. With the opening of the Canal 
and the many branch 
offices of American firms, there will be an 
even greater demand for stenographers 
who can handle the Spanish language. The 
salaries offered in Panama are always 
above those in other departments of the 
Government service. 

We congratulate Mr. Luitwieler on his 
appointment to this responsible position. 
He has our best wishes for his unbounded 


location of more 
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success, and we hope to hear from him 
occasionally and also from other Gregg 
writers in Panama. 


o% 


Shorthand Examinations in 
Australia 


N the annual shorthand examinations in 

the Statt and Underwood Business 

College, Sydney, Australia, in Decem 
ber, 1912, writers of Gregg Shorthand won 
the medal and principal prizes in compe 
tition with Pitman students, who outnum 
bered the Gregg writers about nine to one. 
Mr. C. M. Smith, who sends us the report, 
explains that several advanced Gregg stu- 
dents left before the examinations to take 
up positions, and that several were absent 
on examination day on account of illness. 
With all the Gregg writers in the examina 
tion, Mr. Smith believes his students. would 
have taken all the prizes. 

Mr. Smith tabulates the 
gained by Gregg students as follows: 

1. The Medal for highest speed. 

2. The prize for highest speed independent 
of the test for Medal. Second place in this test 
was also won by a Gregg student. 

3. The prize and highest marks for the diffi 
cult 80-word test. 

4. Second and third places in the 90-word 
test. 

5. In the test for accuracy 
transcribing on the typewriter a long business 
letter, highest marks (231%, out of a possible 
25) were gained by a Gregg student, who had 
been in school but three months and was in 
competition with students who had been at the 
College for eleven months. 


oOo 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


T will be interesting 
stenographers and typists that the of 
ficial handbook of the Panama-Pacific 

Exposition, consisting of a 


distinctions 


and neatness in 


news to all 


International 
million or more copies, will be distributed 
throughout the world by the Remington 
Typewriter Company, whose machine has 
just been designated by the directorate of 
the fair as the official typewriter of the 
Frisco Exposition. The hundred or 
more typewriting stations on the Exposi 
tion grounds will be equipped with Rem 
ingtons, it is said. The Company will us« 
its large organization, reaching practically 


one 
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every corner of the civilized globe, to dis 
tribute the handbooks where they will do 
the most good, and pass them out to thos¢ 
asking for them in towns and cities at 
home and abroad. The exact contents of 
the book have not been made public, but 
it will undoubtedly cover all phases of 
information concerning the Canal and th 


Exposition, including such facts as either 


exhibitors, visitors or prospective shippers 
via the Canal ought to know. 


Brevities 


Since the last announcement, Teachers 


Certificates have been issued to the fol 
lowing: 
Hazel Archer, Muskegon, Mich. 
Norman D. Beglin, Frostburg, Md 
Deborah Blossom, Lowell, Mass 
Mrs. Olive U. Bryant, Chicago, Ill 
Edna Florence Cole, Leominster, Mass 
Julia A. Cotton, Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Josephine c. Daley, Manchester, N. H 
Oscar G. Martin, Tulsa, Okla. 
Flodie L. Mears, Tacoma, Wash. 
Grace E. Murdoch, Tacoma, Wash. 
George E. Pople, Seattle, Wash. 
Simon P. Richmond, Charleston, W. Va 
Benjamin E. Wick, Redfield, S. D. 
Mrs. Mae L. Wilder, Colorado Springs, Colo 
Robbie Williams, Marion, Ill! 


. - * 


Mr. C. P. Zaner, of Zaner and Bloser 
Company, penmanship specialists, Colum 
bus, Ohio, is to be congratulated on his 
able and illuminating exposition of “The 
Montessori Movement” as applied to writ 
ing, contained in an eight-page pamphlet. 
Copies can be secured by addressing Mr 
Zaner. Madame Maria Montessori is an 
Italian physician who is promulgating with 
great success a new philosophy of educa 
tion. 

* . * 

J. E. Goodell, manager of the Albuquer 
que Business College, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, has drawn up and had passed by 
the Legislature of the state “an act to 
regulate canvassing by correspondenc: 
schools, business colleges and commercial 
departments of other schools, and to ex 
tend the power of the State Board of Edu 
cation over such schools.’ Copies of th 
bill can no doubt be obtained by address 


ing Mr. Goodell. 
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Since our mention of “The Commercial 
Club of the Portland (Maine) High 
School,” and the work done by it, in the 
March number, we have received word 
from Mr. F. B. Carey, head of the com 
nercial department of the Duluth (Min 
nesota) Central High School, in which 
club on 
The club meets 


the students organized a similar 
lines November 18, 1912. 
it regular intervals, and business men art 
invited to address the meeting on commer 
cial problems of the day. Membership is 
limited to seniors in the de 
partment. Mr. Carey is planning some ob 
versation trips in the near future. 

We believe these organizations of com 
mercial students in the high schools are a 
movement in the right direction. So far 
is we know the private commercial schools 
have not yet caught the idea. We wish 
to congratulate Mr. Carey on his initiative 
in agitating the formation of the Commer 
cial Club of the Duluth Central High 


School. 


commercial 


* 7. * 


We learn with regret that the American 
Business College, Pueblo, Colo., was en 
tirely destroyed by fire on the morning of 
\pril 11. Fortunately, through the kind 
ness of the directors of the Y. M. C. A., 
the school was able to secure temporary 
quarters without delay in the new Y. M. 
C. A., which has just been completed. The 
proprietor of the school, our good friend, 
Mr. J. A. Clark, reports that although the 
fire took place on Friday morning, he was 
able to have the school in operation again 
by Monday night. He “We have 
now thirty-two typewriters, adding ma 
chine and other equipment and all the 


SAVS, 


necessary supplies to carry on our work 


practically as well as ever.”’ 
The success of the American 
College under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark has always been a source of 
great satisfaction to us. They have had 
high ideals and a high standard of work, 
and we sincerely hope that to such capable 
and courageous teachers this disaster may 
prove but a stimulus to go forward to still 


Business 


greater achievement. 
* * * 


We wish to congratulate Mr. Gordon 
Mullen, in charge of the commercial de 
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partment of the Fort Smith (Arkansas) 
High School, on having such a brilliant 
class of students, who are expressing their 
entire satisfaction with his teaching in the 
pages of the city paper, copies of which 
Mr. Mullen and 
been glowingly 


we have enjoyed reading. 
Gregg Shorthand 
eulogized in some fine poetry and prose, 
written by Horace Dyer, Phil Albert, 
Ward and Frank Murta, all live-wire 
writers of Gregg Shorthand. We cannot 
quote all the poems and prose essays as 
we would like to do, but the extent of the 
popularity of Gregg Shorthand is shown 
by the following quotation from an edi 
torial by Mr. Phil Albert: “Students who 
last year finished the Pitman manual are 
taking dictation alongside of the Gregg 
students who began the first of this year, 
and are not any speedier than this year’s 
students. Mr. Mullen, the commercial 
instructor, is progressive in his ideas and 
methods of teaching, and the results are 
certainly highly satisfactory to all con 


have 


cerned.” 


* * 


Copy of Affidavit of Ownership and Man- 
agement of the Gregg Writer, Published 
Monthly at Chicago, Il. 


Furnished to the Post Office Department 
and published in accordance with an Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912: 

John R. Gregg, 
1123 Broadway, New York City 
Editor John R. Gregg, 
1123 Broadway, New York City 
Business Manager John R. Gregg, 
11238 Broadway, New York City 
The Gregg Publishing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Editor 


Managing 


Publisher 


(Owners: 
The Gregg Publishing Co. (Inc.) 
John R. Gregg, President, 1123 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Maida Gregg, Vice-President, 1123 Broad 
New York City. 
Nenneman, Secretary-Treasurer, 32 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 
32 S. Wabash 


way, 
W. F. 

S. Wabash 
Edmond Gregg, 

cago, Ill. 
Bondholders, Mortgagees and Other 
Holders, Holding 1 Per Cent or 
Amount of Bonds, Mortgages, 
None 
Joun R. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
March, 1913. 

(Signed) Berrna Utiman 

(Notary Public No. 9, New York County.) 
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Security 
More of Total 
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~ New White House Stenographer 
&. Stands at | 
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(Reproduced by permission of the New York Herald) 


rhis is a reduced facsimile of the full-page illustrated story of Mr. Charles L. Swem, Personal Stenographer to 
the President of the United States, published in the New York Herald, Sunday, March 30. The story appeared simu! 
taneously in the Sunday papers in many other cities where the Herald syndicate magazine service is used Mr 
Swem's ambition lifted him into the White House. He was twenty years old March 3, the day before he entered th« 
White House. He began the study of Gregg Shorthand in the night school of the Rider-Moore & Stewart School 
Trenton, N. J., less than five years ago 

















A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Rupert P. SoRelle, 





Fypewriting and 
‘Bike ah 


Conducted by 
1123 Broadway, New York, to whor 


all communications relating to this department 


should be addressed. 
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Talks on Office Training 


Points About Typewriting and the 


HERE is no other office mechanism 
f with which the stenographer has so 
a relation as that of the type 
writer. The way the typewriter is han 
dled measures most accurately the stenog 
rapher’s productive efficiency in the office. 
If he is unacquainted with its possibilities, 
he is deficient to just the degree he fails 
to make it yield its maximum productive 
power. 

It is trite to say that the stenographer 
ought to know his machine, and yet how 
few really do know it. An observance of 
the work of the average stenographer will 
show an amazing ignorance of the fullest 
use of the machine; and this applies not 
only to the actual manipulation of the key 
board, but to the time-saving appliances 
with which it is equipped. This, it may 
be remembered, not so much to in 
adequate teaching—for the teachers of 
typewriting do try hard enough—but to 
the fact that the students themselves fail 
to appreciate the value of the instruction 
they are receiving, the necessity for good, 
hard, intelligent drill—on the ma 
chine. 

Typewriting appears on its face to be 
so easy they neglect it in favor of short 
hand, which, with its mystery and newness 
during the learning stages, absorbs prac 
tically all of their interest. In the aver 
age business office ability to operate the 
machine rapidly and accurately—or accu 
rately even at a moderate speed—is the 
deciding factor. The business man is not 
interested in the kind of shorthand you 
write so long as you can read it, but he is 
vitally interested in your typewriting 
speed. The speed of typewriting is in 
creasing constantly, while the speed of 
dictation of the average business man re 


close 


is due 


steady, 


you begin to transcribe 
which, perhaps, in your mind is in some 


Typewriter 


mains practically at a standstill. A few 
years ago a typewriting speed of twenty 
five or thirty words a minute was sufficient; 
now double that-speed or more is not only 
within the range 
will apply his 
trouble to 


demanded, but is easily 
of almost any typist who 
intelligence and take the 
that speed. And sixty words a minute 
should by no means be the limit of the 
ambitious typist, either, for thousands are 
of going to seventy-five or one 


acquire 


capable 
hundred words These speeds do 
however, study of 
they come from a great deal 
of hard, earnest practice. Of the two sub- 
jects—shorthand and _ typewriting—type- 
writing requires more work to learn to the 
required degree of proficiency than short- 
hand does—at least that is a true compari 
son with our system of shorthand. 


a minute. 


not come, from a mere 


the subject; 


Applying Efficiency Methods 


In this and the 
discuss 


following papers we 
of the points by 
increase his type- 
writing efficiency—-by which the machine 
may be “scientifically managed.” The 
manipulation of the keyboard is, of course, 
the prime necessity. To reduce that to an 
absolutely automatic process should be the 
constant aim; and it should be reduced to 
almost that point before you attempt very 
much in the way of transcribing. The 
reason for that ought to be very plain. If 
you are a little hazy about the location of 
the keys and have not had sufficient drill 
in striking them to be sure of the location 
without having to think about it, you will 
encounter a very complex problem when 
from shorthand, 


want to some 


which the typist can 


what the same state as your typewriting 
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a little hazy and new. To try to read 
shorthand that from its newness to you 
absorbs all your attention, and at the same 
time try to operate a machine that has been 
imperfectly learned, will generally result 
in very poor work. In order to get your 
transcripts out, you will resort to the most 
primitive sort of operating—looking at the 
keys, and feeling around over the key- 
board to locate them. You will be uncer- 
tain all around, and it will be impossible 
to work to the best advantage. The final 
result will be that you will not be able to 
do justice to yourself either in shorthand 
or typewriting. You will also, perhaps, 
undo much of the good work you have 
already done in learning the arts sepa- 
rately. The co-ordination of the two is 
best accomplished after you have acquired 
considerable skill in each separately. 


Typewriting Theory Easy 


The theory of typewriter manipulation 
is exceedingly simple—but you must re- 
member it is the application of the theory 
that produces results. Proper application 
can be acquired but in one way—work, and 
work along intelligent lines, because work 
that is not done intelligently will not carry 
you very far on the road to high efficiency. 
The first point to be considered in learning 
the manipulation of the machine is method. 
Your typewriting manual gives you a thor- 
oughly worked-out plan of practice, and 
by sticking to that the most rapid and cer- 
tain progress will be made. Many of the 
things the manual advises you to do you 
may think are roundabout and take more 
time than if done in the way you think 
they could be done. For example: it is 
much easier to pick out the keys by looking 
for them at the start than by learning the 
key division for a certain finger and then 
finding those keys from the guide keys. 
This would be simply using the old “sight’’ 
method which has long ago been discarded. 
But in the end, “touch” typewriting is 
much more rapid and at the same time 
more accurate. If you start your work in 
“touch” by looking for the keys you will 
acquire “sight” habits that will constantly 
give you trouble and defer the time whep 
you can write without giving the keyboard 
any conscious attention. 
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Points About the Operation of the Key 

board 

The manual gives you the correct method 
of procedure, but there are many things 
in connection with it for which you will 
need to be constantly on the lookout, in 
order to keep from falling into habits that 
will retard your speed. Many of these 
are little points in themselves—that is th 
reason they are often disregarded by thx 
typist at the beginning who is occupying 
his mind with “larger affairs." They are, 
in a sense, like savings. Many peopl 
begin by saving a little at a time and pretty 
soon they have a bank account. Others 
begin to save by saying, “Oh, just as soon 
as I get a certain amount I will start; | 
want to start with something big’’—and 
they never start. It is the same way with 
these little “time-savers” in typewriting. 
If we learn to make use of them at the 
beginning, taking them one at a time, w 
will soon have a big account in the bank 
of efficiency. 

The most important of these points is 
that you make every movement count for 
a definite step in your progress toward 
typewriting skill. There is a vast amount 
of time lost in useless movements in learn- 
ing typewriting as well as in actually oper- 
ating the machine. It is only by constant 
attention to this detail—but a very import 
ant detail—that you can eliminate fals 
and unproductive movements from your 
style in writing. Another point to be 
observed is not to allow your finger to 
move any farther away from the keys than 
is necessary to clear the others and to giv: 
sufficient driving force to operate the keys 
properly. Some of the other features of 
operation that should be emphasized ar 
simply brought to your attention so that 
you will yourself pay close attention to 
them until you have obtained the necessary 
technical skill. 

Hand Position and Guide Keys: The 
value of a proper hand position is rarely 
appreciated by the beginner. By studying 
the illustrations in your manual you can 
get a correct idea of how the hands should 
be placed over the keyboard. Althoug)h 
this is a perfectly natural position, it wil! 
require constant effort on your part at th« 
beginning to keep them in the right posi 
tion because other things will divert you: 
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ttention. Keep the hands close together, 
id let your little fingers rest lightly on 
the guide keys. The guide key is the point 
from which you will have to determine the 
location of all other keys and is indis- 
pensable in the development of correct 
methods of operation. As you grow more 
expert in the manipulation of the keyboard 
vou will determine the location of one key 
from another—that is, you will 
xccustomed to certain sequences of letters 


become 


ind you will depend less upon the guide 
keys to keep you in position. No matter 
how expert you become, however, you will 
ilways have to depend more or less on 
these keys. ‘To acquire the highest skill, 
1 constant fight must be maintained to 
acquire the higher type of operation—that 
is, you must not allow yourself to get into 
the rut of primitive movements. 

Touch: ‘To acquire just the right force 
to apply to bring the type in contact with 
the paper is something that will require 
some little experimentation on your own 
part. There should not be any more power 
applied than is necessary to make a clear, 


sharp impression. ‘To use more is to waste 


time and energy; to use less, is to get im- 
By correctly timing your 
strokes an even touch will be much more 


perfect results. 


easily acquired. 

Shifting for Capitals: 
ing is a frequent cause of slowness and 
inaccuracy in operating the machine. It 
will be worth your while to read the in- 
struction about shifting given in your text- 
book. Then select some copy that is full 
of capitals and practice on it until the shift 
key comes as natural to you as any other 
key. 

The Numerals: The upper row of keys 
is a weak spot in the education of nearly 
every typist. It would be surprising to 
learn of the number of excellent typists 
who have to look for the figures every time 
1 figure key is required. It is a useless 
waste of time. There is absolutely no rea- 
son why you should not be as expert on 
the upper bank of keys as on any of the 
others. It is simply a matter of practice, 
backed by the proper desire. After you 
have thoroughly memorized the upper row 
of keys and have learned their location 
with reasonable certainty, take some of the 
market reports from your daily paper and 


Improper shift 
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copy them, going slowly at first and being 
sure to compare each figure. It is very 
easy to make mistakes in copying figures 
on account of there being no frequently 
recurring sequences, as there are in words. 
An easy way to be sure of these keys is 
to learn them in relation to the keys below. 
Thus you ought to know that the key above 


“‘w” is “2,” and so on. 


Other Time Savers 


The foregoing deal strictly with the 
manipulation of the keyboard. But there 
are other points to which you will neeg to 
give attention. These relate to the meth 
ods of manipulating other features of the 
machine, and in handling the materials 
with which you work. 

Inserting and Removing the Paper: 
First have your paper in a convenient place 
so that it will not interfere with your 
“copy. Your stack of letterheads should 
be so placed that you can grasp the top of 
the sheet with one hand and drop it in the 
machine without the use of the other hand 
to adjust the paper, or making it necessary 
to change it from one hand to the other. 
You should learn to turn the cylinder and 
throw the paper in exact position for writ 
ing in the minimum of time. A quick, 
sharp turn of the cylinder will bring the 
paper in position. These movements will 
require considerable practice. You cannot 
acquire the knack by simply studying the 
problem out—you will have to back it up 
with plenty of actual practice. It should 
not be necessary to throw the paper release 
to adjust your paper. Practice inserting 
the paper until you have acquired both 
speed and accuracy. 

If you are using carbons these should 
be placed in the most convenient place 
possible. In taking the carbons out of 
one stack and building up another, you 
should build up the second stack as you 
take down the first. Have a definite place 
to put the pages you have written, and it 
is better to lay these face down so that 
others may not read them. In drawing the 
paper from the machine draw it upward 
and from you at an angle of about forty 
five degrees. Throw the paper release 
with the other hand as you take hold of 
the paper to remove it. With some ma 
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chines the paper can be drawn out easily 
without the use of the paper release. 

Shifting the Carriage: This should be 
done with a quick movement—apply just 
enough force to throw the carriage over 
to the right without noise, but with sure 
ness. Use but one hand for the movement 
and keep the other in position on the key- 
board. Practice this movement until you 
can return the carriage quickly and surely. 

Back-Spacer: The 
great time-saver in filling in spaces and 
light letters, in making corrections, and in 
centering headings. 

The “Copy”: Your copy should be 
placed where the light is good and should 
be tilted at an angle that will enable you 
to see it without the slightest difficulty. If 
you are using a machine with a left car- 
riage shift, place your copy on the right 
side of your machine, and vice versa. The 
study of the best place for your copy will 
result in greater ease in accomplishing your 
work. 

Arrangement of Your Desk: All the 
different papers you use should be placed 
conveniently. Since there is so much vari- 
ation in the form of typewriter desks, it 
would be impossible in an article of this 
kind to give minute directions; but it is 
certain that a little thought on your part, 
a little care in the arrangement of the 
various papers you use—letterheads, car 
bons, second sheets, blank paper, ete. 
will enable you to so dispose of the papers 
on your desk in a way that no time will be 
lost. 

Tabular and Column Finder: Much 


back spacer is a 


> @ >} 
— iw 
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time can be saved in the proper use of 
these devices. They may be used for shift 
ing the carriage to the end of the line; for 
shifting for name and address, for para 
graphing, for the complimentary closing, 
ete. 


(To be continued) 


Test Questions on Letter Writing 


45. What is meant by “unity” in a sentence? 

16. How may “unity” be obtained? 

17. What is meant by “coherence”? 

18. Give rules for obtaining coherence. 

19. What is meant by “emphasis”? 

50. What are the most important places in 
a sentence? 

51. What is a 
emphasis ? 

52. What is meant by 

53. Define “force.” 

54. How may force be obtained? 

55. Outline the importance of the opening 
sentence. 

56. What must be 
opening sentences? 

57. Give an epitome of the 
paragraph. 

58. What is an “outline”? 

59. Tell briefly how a good outline may lx 
made. 

60. What is meant by “brevity” and “clear 
ness” ? 

61. (a) How may they be obtained? (b 
What is to be guarded against? 

62. What is meant by the “power of atten 
tion” ? 

63. Describe how it may be obtained. 

64. How may a letter be made “complete”? 

65. What is meant by “tone” in a letter? 

66. Describe some of the principal devices 
for obtaining the right tone. 

67. Write briefly on the following subjects 
(a) Courtesy; (b) Fairness; (c) Busines 
Judgment; (d) Personality; (e) Originality. 


frequent cause of lack of 


“climax” ? 


guarded against in the 


uses of the 
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Business Letter Contest 
The Winners 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Next Ten Best Collections 
Miss Margaret Jenkins, Seattle, Wash 
ington. 
Miss Nan J. Foley, Chicago, Illinois. 
Miss Anna Oberdorf, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 
Miss Rebecca Greenway, St. 
Canada. 


Thomas, 


Miss Lillian R. Holbrook, New Haven (Connecticut) High School 
Mr. E. Wright Emory, Richmond, Missouri. 
Miss Agnes F. Conlon, Watertown, New York. 


Mrs. Bertha C. Johnston, Council Bluffs, 
lowa. 

Miss Ethel F. Graham, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa. 

Miss 
Jersey. 

Mr. Guy Zears, Minot, South Dakota. 

Mr. Hermann F. Post, Shoshone, Idaho 


Josephine Ciardi., Nutley, New 
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Miss Grace V. Dodican, Watertown, 


New York. 


Honorable Mention 


Miss Fannie Salmons, Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. 

Miss Marie Mahaffy, Sandstone, Minne 
sota. 


Miss Fairie Moffitt, Fremont, Nebraska. 


MOST interesting lot of business 
letters came in to compete for the 
prizes in the Model Business Letter 
Contest announced in the January Gregg 
Writer. The contestants all showed good 
judgment in making their selections, and 
those who failed to win prizes should feel 
that they received, as they did, something 
valuable in exercising their judgment in 


st lecting the letters. 

Some of the collections were disqualified 
because the letters were shifted too far to 
the right, and on one or two collections 
the typewriting came within a half inch of 


the edge. These letters were otherwise 
good. 

Of course, there were a few without 
names, and the contestants lost credit en 
tirely for their work. The contestant’s 
name and address should always be writ- 
ten on the matter submitted in a contest. 
To write a letter and send it with the con 
tribution is not enough. But in the in- 
stances mentioned letters did not even ac 
company the collections. 

We wish to pay a compliment to all 
who took part in the contest for the ex- 
cellent typewriting done on the letters. 
Miss Lillian R. Holbrook, to whom was 
awarded first prize of ten dollars, sent in 
sixty letters in groups of ten, and Miss 
Holbrook’s interest did not lag on the last 
copies made because her letters were uni- 
formly accurate, correctly punctuated, and 
set out well on the page. There were a 
number of other collections which showed 
more than ordinary care and thought in the 
arrangement of the letters on the sheets, 
among which was the collection sent in by 
Miss Fairie Moffitt, of Fremont, Nebraska. 
She gave the subject of the letter at the 
top written in red, and she took the pains 
to have the letters signed by her em 
ployer. Nearly all the letters sent in 
contained some attractive features, and we 
would like to speak about them here, and 
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Mr. W. W. Roberts, Murray F. 

High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Helen F. Lamb, Passaic, 


Tuley 


New 


Jersey. 


Miss Lula A. Reid, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Miss Florence M. Kellogg, Charles City, 
Iowa. 

Mr. Vern Shortsleeve, Vermont 
ness College, Burlington, Vermont. 


Busi 


also make a personal acknowledgment to 
every contributor—but that is impossible. 

We want to 
collections lost a good rating because the 
letters were not graded as to difficulty, and 
number of letters 
submitted was Two stenog 
raphers wrote their letters on legal-size 
paper. It would be well if those taking 
part in future contests made a list of the 
points which must be brought out in the 
work submitted, and kept the list constant 
ly before them while preparing what they 


mention also that several 


instances the 
below 


in two 
ten. 


are to send in. 

Space widl not permit us to publish the 
winning letters. We might give a few ex 
tracts, but they would not convey a satis 
factory idea. Miss Holbrook’s letters 
dealt with the railroad business from the 
executive offices, and she was careful to 
select letters that clearly and fully ex 
plained the subject under consideration, 
which made it possible for anyone to read 
the correspondence intelligently. 

Mr. E. Wright Emory, of Richmond, 
Missouri, captured the second prize of five 
dollars. He collected a series of snappy 
salesmanship letters and displayed his 
own knowledge of salesmanship by arrang 
ing the letters in the order of their logical 
presentation, so that when you reached the 
last one you had the whole story—and 
ought to buy if you were at all in the 
market ! 

Miss Agnes F. Conlon, of Watertown, 
New York, sent in a fine collection of au 
tomobile letters taken from her notebook, 
which received the third prize of three 
dollars. “I regret that I could not spare 
the time to go through the files and make 
a careful selection,” explains Miss Con 
lon. Those files may have contained some 
first-prize letters! 

We wish to compliment all those who 
entered the contest on the neatness and ac 
curate typewriting characteristic of all the 
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letters received. Indeed, some gave most and the even, accurate typing, were so we! 
attention to the mechanical points, and developed that we have given the authors 
seemed to overlook the composition feature. honorable mention, and are sorry that w 
Certain technical features, such as setting are not able to write each one a persona! 
the letters on the page, the paragraphing, _ letter. 


oOo 


Northeastern Iowa Teachers Have Typewriting Contests 


FE are indebted to Mr. R. V._ writing contest held at the Northeastern Iowa 
Coffey, of Cedar Falls. Iowa, for Teachers’ Association at Independence last Fri 

< . aad day, March 28. Dubuque, Independence and 

details of the typewriting contest Waterloo were the competing high school 

before the Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ ast Waterloo High School won both cups, and 
Association. Mr. Coffey Says: I think the records show some pretty good 


You will find enclosed the results of a type- writing. 


Tabulated Results 
Beginning—10 minutes. Net per 
Name. High School. (/ross Errors. Penalty j Minute 


Marguerite Baum, East Waterloo ; 545 26 130 § $1.5 
Ethel Brunkow, Dubuque - aes 518 31 155 36.3 
Peare Peterson, East Waterloo cad £50 23 115 335 33.5 
Hulbert Cheever, East Waterloo... 504 34 170 3§ 33.4 
Hilda Schwartz, East Waterloo. . 390 14 70 32 


Advanced—15 minutes. 

Craig Arbuckle, East Waterloo. . 953 
Ella Chamberlain, East Waterloo ; 850 
Donald Courtnage, Independence 860 
Lyle Clay, East Waterloo..... Véeee neue 
Glen Clay, East Waterloo satnncale. ae 


oO°o 
An Expert French Typist 





H EN 
W EVER 

we read 
of extraordinary 
feats in any line 
of human activ 
ity we naturally 


like to see the ce 
lebrity. We are 
thus glad to pre 
sent a likeness o! 
an expert typist, 
Mile. Marin, who 
won first prize in 
atypewritingcon 
test at Paris, 
France, maintain 
ing a speed of 7 
words a minute 
from unfamilia: 
copy for 45 min 
iahiaitiaiad utes without an 
stseaundeanasetins cmmensiie error in any of the 
Mice. Marry, Oviver Seeep Orerator or Paris work. 
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Qs and As 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by June 15, and 

will be published in the July number 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re 


pi ceived on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions Published 
a im MMM Mm 


The Ten Best Books 
Or ee interest has been Through Nature to God ....John Fiske 























manifested in the article by Mr. — Alfred Tennyson 
: : Ian in the Light of Evolution. Sear 
Clarence I. Brown, Providence, as John Mason Tyler 
R. I., in the April Gregg Writer on books Up From Slavery Booker Washington 
and reading. We believe that it has al- African Game Trails Theodore Roosevelt 
ready done much and we know that it wil] The Riddle of the Universe—...Ernst Haeckel 
b : . > . ine 
do more to help the readers of this maga- Miss Laura Julio, La Porte Business 
zine to know and to enjoy good literature. ollege, La Porte, Ind., writes: ' 
[his month we are printing several addi- The following are books which I consider 
' a) Mote These : Gtetetale tntenesty every well-informed, progressive stenographer 
ional lists. ese are certainly interes Rica side 
ing as showing the variety and individual- The Bible 
ity of literary taste. Mr. George Hamlin Shakespeare's Plays 
Fitch in “Comfort Found in Good Old Milton's “Paradise Lost 


a -. : . ee”? 
Books,” in speaking of this matter of in- oan Mg satel aiater 
dividual tastes in reading, says: Joseph Addison’s Essays 

But the vital thing is that you have your own Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Worship” 
favorites—books that are real and genuine, each Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair” 
one brimful of the inspiration of a great soul. Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers” 
Keep these books on a shelf convenient for use, Jane Austin’s “Pride and Prejudice.” 
ind read them again and again until you have For choice words and beautiful English the 
saturated your mind with their wisdom and Bible ranks first. Read Shakespeare for a 
their beauty. So may you come into the true vocabulary. His mastery of the English lan 
Kingdom of Culture, whose gates never swing guage is wonderful. For excellent English, read 
open to the pedant or the bigot. So may you Addison; for good, clear style, choice words 
be armed against the worst blows that fate can and general culture, read and reread all. 


deal you in this world. From Miss Christen Hoy, Seattle, 


The list sent by Miss Amy D. Putnam, Wash., comes the following: 
Hackensack. N. J.. is: A list of books suitable for vocabulary build- 
The Virginiz Thack : ing and general culture must comprise as many 
7 . to cohien creer eerees ues authors and as many subjects as possible. No 
ia Rp wwe one a ar — dic ug abstruse scientific works should be included in 
mp , peer — a * nee s - — such a list; in fact, it should consist mainly of 
« ers: “4 Lilies. : a Se Ruskin lighter literature. Pure literature contains by 
B n eee se sarae ses ae rt in absorption the important knowledge and cul- 
ws G ie hie nw ene Hol ace ture of the author's time. With these stand 
e Guardian ige a A ......Holmes “p- > ie A - : awe 
rhe Cloister and the Hearth.... Reade —_ eee ee ee ee 
Ivanhoe teeserecese es CORE Principles of Biology, by Herbert Spencer 
Progress and Poverty, by Henry George 
— an ll = Personal Memoirs of General U. S. Grant 
Miss Nola Houdlette, Lewiston, Maine . The French Revolution, by Thomas Carlyle 
says that she has tried in her selection “‘to Middlemarch, by George Eliot 
give a good range in vocabulary, and at Uarda, by George Ebers 
the same time to include only those who ag ong 4 ee tab 
re . : = . —— ls elovec agabona, DY liam J. Locke 
. noted in their own line. ; Sir Nigel, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
The eraag- ~ yagu aa my: Fer on Pendennis, by William Makepeace Thackeray. 
1e Ang oO cvoced ary Jonhnston y . ‘ 
Parenthood and Race Culture...C. W. Saleeby Mr. R. P. Wood, Acme Business Col 


Les Miserables...... .......Vietor Hugo lege, Everett, Wash., is in favor of 
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“classic’’ as opposed to modern literature: 

Such a “Niagara of nonsense” is continually 
roaring from the press that it seems to me safer 
to cling to the old friends, and I would like to 
suggest the titles of a few books which not only 
will afford a copious vocabulary, but will open 
up to many a vista of a new life landscape: 

Ruskin’s Crown of Wild Olive 

Ruskin’s True and Beautiful 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus 

Seneca’s Morals 

Lubbock’s Pleasures of Life 

Epictetus’ Works 

Marcus Aurelius’ 

Plutarch’s Lives 

Taine’s History of English Literature 


Meditations 


ra) 
Ch 
Vv 


The Use of Quotation Marks 

31. In copying a quotation of more than one 
paragraph in the body of a letter or legal docu- 
ment, should quotation marks be placed only at 
the beginning of the first paragraph and at the 
close of the last paragraph, or at the beginning 
and at the close of each paragraph, or at the 
beginning of each paragraph and at the close 
of only the last paragraph? Also, if the body 
of the instrument in which the quotation appears 
is typed double space and the quotation is single 
spaced with indented margin, does this affect 
in any way the customary use of quotation 
marks? 


Many letters dicussing this question have 
been received and somewhat to our sur- 
prise there does not appear to be a uni 
formity of opinion among our readers. A 
rule given in Applied Business English 
covers the first part of the question fully 
and clearly: “When a quotation consists 
of more than one paragraph, the quotation 
marks should be placed at the beginning 
of each paragraph and at the end of the 
last one.” 

In the Manual of Style, published by the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, is 
given a full exposition of the use of quo- 
tation marks in printed matter. It has 
become a well accepted custom in the 
preparation of manuscript for printers, to 
type in single space with indented margin 
any matter that is to be set in smaller type 
by the printer. The rule for the use of 
smaller type is given in the Manual of 
Style as follows: 

Ordinarily, all prose extracts which will make 
five or more lineS in the smaller type, and all 
poetry citations of two lines or more. An 
isolated prose quotation, even though its length 
would bring it under this rule, may properly 
be run into the text, if it bears an organic rela- 
tion to the argument presented. On the other 
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hand, a quotation of one or two lines which 
closely preceded or followed by longer extracts, 
set in smaller type, may likewise be reduced, a 
a matter of uniform appearance. 


A following paragraph of the same book 
is given as our authority for endorsing th 
omission of quotation marks in this cass 
This paragraph reads: 

Reduced citations should not have quotatio: 
marks, nor should quotation marks, as a rule, 
be used in connection with italics. 


The only exception to this will be: 

Quotations from different authors, or from 
different works by the same author, following 
each other, uninterrupted by any intervening 
original matter, or by any reference to their 
respective sources (other than a reference figure 
for a footnote), even though such quotations 
are reduced. 


The award for the best discussion for 
this question is given to Miss Nola Houd 
lette, Lewiston, Maine: 

When a quotation consists of several para 
graphs, quotation marks should be placed at 
the beginning of each paragraph, and at the end 
of the quotation; not elsewhere, unless an ex 
pression is interpolated within the quotation, 
which expression should be excluded by addi 
tional quotation marks. 

In printed matter where both different sizes 
of type and different spacing can be used, no 
quotation marks are necessary. The answers 
quoted in this department will illustrate this 
The use of double spacing with indented mar 
gin in typewriting is just as clear, and is, I 
believe, considered equally correct. It has the 
advantage of allowing any quotations the author 
may have made to remain in the double quota 
tion marks. 


Commendable discussions of this ques 
tion were also received from Mr. H. E 
Kemp, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. J. H. Zwaska, 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Amy D. Putnam, Hack 
ensack, N. J.; Mr. M. N. Bunker, Halford, 
Kansas; Miss Mary Parker, Decatur, II1.; 
and Miss Mabel E. Good, Chicago, III. 


e 


How to Keep Paper from Slipping 


32. It is almost impossible to keep the slip 
pery paper, on which our legal documents are 
typed, in its place in the typewriter. The sheet 
slips about in a most trying manner. If some 
one can offer a remedy, he or she will have the 
gratitude of A. M. N. 


A. M. N.’s difficulty is evidently on 
which has confronted numerous other ste 
nographers for a variety of helpful sug 
gestions have been received. Mr. C. V 
Clippinger, High School, Auburn, N. Y.., 
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writes of two practical methods, cither of 
which ought to prove effective. 

I have discovered two ways by which any 
kind of paper can be held in the machine with- 
out slipping. The first way is to cover the 
platen with a piece of rather rough paper cut 
just the length of the platen and wide enough 
so that the two edges just meet when drawn 
tightly. Put a little glue under both edges and 
press them down tight. A covering of this kind 
will last a long time and it will also save the 
platen. 

Another good method and a far more simple 
one is to remove the platen from the machine, 
and then slip a very small rubber band over 
each end, putting them in far enough that the 
paper rolls over them. This is a very effective 
way of holding any kind of paper. 


A reader who has experienced and over- 
come this same difficulty in his work is 
Mr. Ralph Newman, New York City. The 
method he used is outlined as follows: 

A. M. N. has my sympathy. The typewriter 
that I had been accustomed to using gripped 
paper of all kinds nicely, but when I was given 
a new machine, I had to revert to slang and 
say “Good Night.” The only paper that the 
new machine would hold was some very rough 
paper which I seldom had occasion to use 
Although I tried alcohol on the platen, it had 
very little effect. 

The work had to be done, and quite a lot of 
it with slippery second-sheets. At first I used 
a sheet of the rough, absorbent paper as a 
backing sheet, which was something of a nui- 
sance; so finally I rolled the sheet of rough 
paper around the platen, and pasted the end. 
It acts practically as a backing sheet, with all 
of its advantages and none of its disadvantages. 
It takes up very little room, and I have no 
trouble in making ten carbon copies. It is best 
to put it on before going home at night so that 
it will be thoroughly dry by morning. It need 
not be changed until dirty. 


Still another solution has been discov- 
ered by Miss Nola Houdlette, Lewiston, 
Maine: 

I think that A. M. N. will find this sugges- 
tion helpful in keeping the slippery sheets in 
place: Take a backing sheet of heavy, rough 
paper at least an inch longer than the sheet 
used for writing. Fold over the extra inch, slip 
the sheet into the fold and turn to position. 
Then put two or three paper clips on the fold, 
and I believe there will be no difficulty. 

Miss Helen Yungbluth, Marquette, 
Mich., suggests the rough second-sheet 
and Mr. H. E. Kemp, Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, Mo., would have the 
machine thoroughly cleaned and repaired. 

The ready and spontaneous response of 
our readers to A. M. N.’s cry of distress 
offers a definite example of how the Gregg 
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Writer will help you in your daily work 
if you will only give us a chance. Why not 


write us to-day with some of your prob- 


lems? 
The Abbreviation for ‘‘ Number"’ 
33. We have had some discussion in regard 
to the proper use of the abbreviations for num 
ber, and would like your advice as to when the 


abbreviation “No.” should be used, and when 
the double cross. 


Mr. Ralph Newman, New York City, 
writes as follows: 

There is little to guide one in the use of the 
two abbreviations for “number” and personal 
preference generally causes one form to be used 
in place of the other. 

There are, however, certain special classes of 
work where custom provides rules for the use 
of the abbreviations. In literary work of any 
kind, whenever it is necessary or desirable to 
use an abbreviated form of the word, “No.” is 
always chosen; while “+” is practically always 
used for lot numbers in bills, catalogs, price 
lists, ete. 

The rule for the abbreviation of the 
word “number” as given in Rational Type- 
writing in the “Things You Ought to 
Know,’ is: “The abbreviation for num 
ber (No.) should be placed before figures 
and the word written out when followed by 
words.”” Mr. Newman’s rule for the use 
of the sign in place of the abbreviation is 
all right. The stenographer can determine 
the correct form for the business in which 
he is engaged only by consulting the files 
or an older employee in the office as the 
accepted usage in that particular line of 
business. 


How to Help the ‘‘Poor Dictator’’ 


34. I have often read in the Gregg Writer 
that a person should be able to transcribe his 
notes just as soon as the dictator is through 
dictating. I have always been in the habit of 
doing this at school, but on every attempt in 
the office I have failed, due to the fact that the 
grammar of my employer is poor. This causes 
a delay in my work, as I have to go over my 
notes and reconstruct the sentences. I would 
be very much pleased if the readers of the 
Greqq Writer would suggest some plan of 
arranging my notes while taking dictation so 
as to avoid the delay of reconstructing the 
sentence. 

Mr. D. D. Lessenberry, Holden, W. Va., 
discusses this thoughtfully and 


helpfully: 


subject 
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This is not an altogether unique experience, 
for most stenographers find it necessary at 
times to change words used by their dictator. 
A lot of us have to deal with men who say “I 
seen,” for instance, but this form need not be 
written in shorthand, for it is just as easy to 
write “I saw.” If we have our thoughts on the 
work and are really interested in what the dic- 
tator is saying, we will be able to do this with- 
out any special effort. I do not believe our 
friend has been out of school very long, and it 
might help to suggest that he concentrate his 
mind more fully on what the dictator is saying. 
We can only approach perfection, in shorthand 
as with all things worth while, after years of 
hard work and experience, and you should not 
be discouraged if at the outset of your career 
you are compelled to rewrite letters. 

When reconstructing sentences, however, we 
must not forget to allow our dictator the privi- 
lege of using his pet phrases. Whenever we 
take out these things we change the tone of 
the entire letter, thus losing the effect of the 
dictator’s personality, which is certain to add 
to the attractiveness of the letter, even though 
his “grammar” may not be the very best. 

The best suggestion I can offer on this sub- 
ject is that he concentrate his mind more fully 
on the work and on what the man is saying, 
thus giving one the chance to get next to the 
business and also to be able to write more 
accurately the “correct” words instead of the 
“incorrect” words used by the one dictating. 
If this fails, there is one sure cure: 4 good 
stenographer should never worry about getting 
work, for there is plenty of it for the one com- 
petent. If one finds that he is being hindered 
in his progress instead of +being helped, he 
should get a place where there is a chance for 
improvement. I know there are times when it 
may seem impossible, but even the “impossible” 
gives way to “there is always a way where there 
is a will.” 


On a question of this character we al 


ways find a personal experience particu 
larly helpful. Mr. Roy R. Snyder, New 
Berlin, Ohio, writes of the method in which 
he met this problem in the beginning of 
his stenographic career. His suggestions 
are both practical and interesting. 

The language used by my first employer in 
dictation contained a number of grammatical 
errors which he was very quick to notice when 
reading over the letters, and which were gen- 
erally called to my attention with the request 
that I correct his English when not up to the 
standard. I then began the habit, which I still 
continue with good success, of staying a few 
words or even a sentence behind the dictator 
and taking down the dictation in correct Eng- 
lish, reconstructing sentences as I write them, 
whenever necessary, always being careful not 
to change the meaning. This is done 
almost unconsciously, especially as the common 
mistakes of one person are generally of a simi- 
lar character, and one learns to watch for 
them and write the sentences grammatically 


soon 
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correct without reducing the speed to any ap 
preciable extent. 
While the results 
satisfactory if the language is unreasonably 
bad, yet I that persistency and 
practice this plan can be 
fully in most cases as it was in my own. 


may not at first be very 


believe with 
followed as success 


Another stenographer who, on the thresh 
old of business life, was confronted by this 
difficulty is Miss Mabel E. Good, Chicago, 
Ill. Her radically different 
from that of the readers quoted above 
Her dictator was evidently of a different 
calibe r! 

I should like to meet the party that sent thi 
inquiry, and shake hands with her, as in my 
first stenographic experience I had the 
I followed this plan, and it covered 
the case very well: ‘Take the dictation in the 
dictater’s own language as nearly as possible, 
and if asked to read back, read it just as he 
gave it. That will generally please him better 
than if you gave it to him in correct English; 
then when you _ transcribe your notes, read 
ihead far enough to make the corrections. 


solution is 


Sanne 


troubles. 


All of this goes to show, among other 
things, the importance of studying your 
employer, of appreciating his strong points 
and of tactfully covering up his mistakes 
and correcting his errors. While speed 
and accuracy in shorthand and typewriting 
are of permanent importance in laying the 
foundation of a stenographer’s success, 
there are many other qualities which make 
for the highest efficiency and verily th 
greatest of these is tact! 

The ‘‘No Opportunity'’’ Fallacy 

35. What is the future of a young man who 
does nothing but stenography in a small con 
cern, getting the thing over and 
again, with no time to increase his shorthand 
vocabulary ? 


Same ovet 


The positive tone which the majority of 
our readers have used in discussing this 
question proves that they have little pa 
tience with the young man’s point of view 
Mr. C. V. Clippinger puts his finger on 
the root of the trouble and disposes of the 
“no time” plea. 

No matter how busy a person may be, there 
are always odd moments that can be used for 
self-improvement along some particular line of 
endeavor. When I was pursuing the study of 
shorthand, I was busy all day with other work, 
yet I always found time each day for a little 
study and practice. I usually carried a Gregg 
Shorthand Dictionary and a Phrase Book in 
my pocket, and while riding on the train or 
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olley or whenever | found a few minutes of 
isure, | would improve the time by studying 
ew words and phrases; I still keep this up and 
nd it to be a wonderful help. 

rhen, surely, the young man can find at least 
me evening a week for study, and nothing will 
« of greater benefit than to take the Gregg 
Writer and practice all of the plates and exer- 

es given each month. 

Another good method of self-improvment is 
to go to some church on Sunday where the 
iinister speaks at an ordinary rate of speed 
nd try to take the sermon; keep this up Sun 
lay after Sunday, and you will be surprised 

the facility you will soon acquire in writing 

If the present position does not have any 
future to it, then follow the suggestions given 
nd as soon as you are able, get a better posi- 
tion. The future to any young person in this 
ine of work will be just what he makes it. 
se the spare moments to advantage and suc- 
cess will surety crown the work. 


The necessity for hard work and in 
itiative in finding and making opportuni 
ties is emphasized by Mr. D. D. Lessen 
berry. 

It is very evident the young man is not put 
ting forth his whole effort to acquiring a better 
shorthand vocabulary, Few concerns, it mat- 
ters not how small they may be, require an 
employee to work both day and night, and it 
might be well for this young man to only look 
into her eyes four nights a week and spend the 
other three with his shorthand. If his work is 
such that he does “the same thing over and 
over” and the boss shows no inclination to giv- 
ng him a chance to “make good” at something 
more responsible, it would be a good thing for 
him to look out for another position 

But, first, he must be sure that he is a good 
stenographer. The world is full of so-called 
tenographers, but there is always room for 
the stenographer who can “deliver the goods.” 
If he sees there is no future for him in his 
present position, the best thing is to get an 
other, even if he must begin with a little lower 
salary, for we must not forget that “shorthand 
Ss a stepping stone to greate r things.” One of 
the best examples of this is afforded by the life 
if President Wilson. 

Practice! Write shorthand! Anything, just 
o you get the practice, for we never know 
what we will have to us« Write the Gregg 
Writer in shorthand for both the plates and the 
reading matter are good practice material, and 
I know of nothing better and more likely to in 
crease the shorthand vocabulary. I am sure you 
can set the alarm clock for a half hour earlier 
than the usual time to get up, and then work, 
for the morning is the time to accomplish 
things. 

If our friend is really trying to better his 
ondition, he will make a time to increase his 
horthand vocabulary, and unless he does this 
his future, not only with this small concern 
but with any concern, looks decidedly gloomy 
ind discouraging. 


Mr. Ralph Newman, too, believes that 
the difficulty is not with the position but 
with the man. 

The future of the young man referred to 
does not appear very bright, for he evidently 
has very little initiative or “push.” 

There is little to be said in reply to this ques 
tion. He can either change his position, or 
else find time to increase his shorthand ability. 

It is not likely that he works from the time 
he gets out of bed in the morning until he goes 
back at night. Perhaps if he were to dispense 
with some of his social diversions, he would 
find time to increase his knowledge of short 
hand—and also his salary 


The same point is further emphasized 
by Mr. Charles Gunther, Charleston, Mo. 


In a case of this kind, the very best thing, it 
seems to me, would be to get with another con- 
cern where a larger vocabulary was used; but 
[ would also advise that a person know himself 
to be proficient before taking such a step, for 
until a person gets familiar with the shorthand 
work, it is sometimes best that he have a great 
deal of repetition work 

In regard to not having time to increase the 
vocabulary: It has been said, “If we want 
time, we must make it.” If you find your time 
so occupied that you do not get a chance to 
practice during the day, burn a little midnight 
oil, and “make time,” until you get proficient 
enough to take a better position, and then I say, 
the sooner the better. 


Among other contributors are Mr. H. E. 
Kemp, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. R. P. Wood, 
Everett, Wash.; and Miss Helen Yung 
bluth, Marquette, Mich. 


o 
The Reading Habit 


MONG many discussions and com 
ments on the recent articles which 


have appeared in this department 


on the subject ot re iding is one from Miss 


Florence Adams ( hase of Chicago. The 
article is entitled “Mental Pabulum” and 
is interesting as showing the attitude of a 
cultured woman and an inveterate reader. 

“Novels!” e) iculated the old gentleman con- 
temptuously, “readin’ novels is a_ pernicious, 
wicked waste of time They are a pack of 
made-up, impossible lies, and put such high 
falutin® ideas into a girl’s head that she ain’t 
satisfied with her surroundings. Nobody can 
suit her Why, the reason my daughters are 
old maids is because they've read so many silly 
love stories that they expect a plum-ed knight 
on a white horse to come and carry them off to 
i castle!” 

Now, the explanation of the above is that 
father belonged to a by-gone generation when 
books were scarce, and his daughters belonged 
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to this—the era of the “bachelor maid.” While 
they read whatever they wanted to, they inci- 
dentally worked in an office downtown and kept 
a comfortable home for father. 

Now I wish to repudiate the implication that 
reading good literature makes one a less useful 
member of society. We needn’t laugh at the 
old gentleman's logic; rather should we pity 
him for his lost opportunities. He has missed 
the fine flavor of some of the choicest viands 
at life’s table. 

Nothing is more characteristic of our present 
century than the abundance of books and 
periodicals—-good, bad and_ indifferent. My 
experience with the young people of to-day is 
that they either read voraciously, incessantly 
and indiscriminately, or they read not at all. 
Hundreds of them don’t read even the head- 
lines of the daily paper. They “haven't time.” 
You don’t need to spend all your spare mo- 
ments on the newspapers nor should you make 
an attempt to read either a daily or a Sunday 
paper from cover to cover, but if you don’t 
know something of how the world is making 
history, you are simply out of it when you get 
among thinking people. 

Some little six-year-old boys were playing 
soldiers recently. 

“Oh, you're a regular Turk!” exclaimed one. 

“Turk? What’s a Turk?” answered another. 

“Why, don’t you know about the war over 
in Europe that the Turks are having with the 
Balkans? And the Balkans have licked the 
Turks?” came the quick answer. 

Boy No. 1 hadn’t read the newspapers, but 
he is going to just as soon as he can. He 
isn’t going to miss anything! 

Moreover, a good newspaper or magazine con- 
tains much valuable information besides the 
latest news. If you aren’t interested to know 
all you can about this wonderful old world in 
which we live, you are a back number. 

Yet more interesting than science and inven- 
tions and statistics are people. “The proper 
study of mankind, is man,” said a great Eng- 
lish poet. It is right here that good fiction 
gets in its work. If our environment is uncon- 
genial, for a small sum we can buy or rent 
books that will utterly change it. They will 
transfer us to other scenes and times and we 
may associate with the finest personalities that 
have ever lived. When we take up the daily 
grind again, we will push ahead with renewed 
vigor because of our little mental vacation. 

Have you access to a public library? If so, 
do you ever go to the “open shelf” and browse 
around, dipping into this book and that? It 
is a mistaken notion that one should perforce 
read every word of every book he comes across. 
You don’t want to “pick” too much between 
meals so that you can’t relish your dinner of 
substantials, but “browsing” is like going to a 
big reception where you have a few minutes’ 
chat with each of many friends instead of a 
long visit with some special one. And it doesn’t 
mean tnat you should read the first chapter and 
then skip to the last to see how the story turns 
out. 

I always like to read title pages to see what 
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the author has written. Sometimes I read 
prefaces. I would not think of reading a book 
without knowing the author’s name. 1 like to 
make new book friends, and it is a satisfaction 
to have them properly introduced. 

One of the real secrets of the allurement of 
reading is that a book reflects its author’s per- 
sonality. He may write a thrilling romance 
that makes you afraid to turn out the light, or 
picture history graphically, or cause the breezes 
of the western plains and mountains to blow 
the cobwebs out of your mind, yet it is really 
the grip of the author’s mind on you that holds 
you. Some of us have pretty shallow minds 
and the anchor of a good book may touch bot- 
tom and the rope coil up and tangle. 

We need different books for different moods 
and occasions. Life has its troubles for all of 
us. A good sermon will give us the strength 
to bear our crosses. Reading “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch” is a sure cure for the blues 
Vivid historical novels make us appreciate 
modern civilization. Clever flights of the imag- 
ination stimulate our creative faculties. Poetry 
is for our leisure moments. Reading good Eng 


lish unconsciously improves our own. As for 
me, I want the best there is in answer to my 
mental demands. Hi@W about you? 


Ref Answer 


11. Tamas r with a number of 
years of successful exp@fience in law and in- 
surance offices. I wish to become a court re- 
porter and would like advice about what course 
to pursue. How shall I practice and what 
shall I read? All suggestions will be grate 
fully received. 

42. Will you please discuss this question in 
the next issue of the Gregg Writer? What 
educational qualifications are necessary for a 
position as teacher of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing? I am a student using the Gregg system 
and began my study in September and would 
like to teach next fall. 

43. John Smith of Savannah, Ga., sold 
George Allen of New York on April 1, 10 
bales of cotton, the terms of the bill being 3%, 
30 days, f. 0. b. New York. If the goods were 
delayed in transit and did not reach Allen 
until May 6, could Allen redate the bill to the 
date that they were received so as to get the 
benefit of the 3% as well as 30 days’ interest, 
or would he have to pay the bill without de- 
ducting the 3%. If the goods were lost in 
transit, who would have to make the claim on 
the railroad company, Smith or Allen? In 
other words, what is the full meaning of the 
term “f. 0. b.”? 

44. I should like to have discussed in the 
Question and Answer Department of the Gregg 
Writer various means of improving the mem- 
ory. I find that most of my failures as a ste- 
nographer are caused by my inability to re 
member important details. 

45. What is the plural for “tailor’s goose,” 
and what is the origin of the word? 
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From Novice to Adept—IV 


Speed 


third division of our hour of 
we shall devote our attention 

Before taking up its short- 
hand significance, let us refresh our minds 
on what speed really means. One defini- 
tion of speed is ‘moving forward with dis- 
patch or celerity.” We do not get from 


that definition any suggestion of hesita- 
tion, confusion, ination or inefficiency, 
but there is suggested minds prompt- 


ra 


N the 
practice 


to speed. 


ness, swiftness, rmance. 
ion 

All these directly in 
point when applied stenographically. Speed 
a result. It is the result of practice. 
We cannot unhesitatingly apply the prin 
ciples of shorthand if we know very little 
about them. You cannot have much speed 
where there is hesitation. You have no- 
ticed the governor on an engine. It moves 
along briskly, in perfect balance and ac- 
cord with its immediately surrounding 
parts. If you didn’t oil it or if it got out 
of balance there would be jerking, ir- 
regularity, and presently your machine 
would be out of repair. 

Bearing in mind the assumption that so 
far as this series of articles is concerned 
you really know the principles, it would 
seem then that speed in shorthand is di- 
rectly connected with the ability of the 
hand to execute the shorthand forms with- 
out hesitating. The mind, when properly 
trained, transmits just as 
rapidly as electricity impressions 
over a telegraph wire. 
know your shorthand principles 
that immediately upon hearing any word 
in the language, the shorthand form is in- 
stantaneously communicated to the hand, 


suggestions are 


is 


impressions 
carries 
Granting that you 


so. well 


the time required for the physical execu- 
tion of that form would determine your 
speed ability. To illustrate: 
to write familiar phrase at 
three hundred words a minute. The 
planation of this great speed is for the 
most part your perfect familiarity with the 
form. You have no hesitation in executing 
the form because you know exactly what 
to execute. 


it is possible 
over 
ex- 


some 


Reason for Writing According to Principle 


You may say you cannot memorize the 
forms for all the words in the language. 
Such a feat would be impracticable if 
you could accomplish it. We have been 
studying and writing the principles so as 
to attain a familiarity with them which 
would enable us to apply the word-build- 
ing principles to the words we cannot re- 
member. The principles of the system are 
possible of mastery, but to become really 
efficient and really expert in applying the 
principles in rapid writing a great deal of 
practice is necessary, which is one of the 
reasons why the following plan—known as 
the third period of our practice hour—has 
been arranged. You can’t learn to apply 
these principles in the here re- 
ferred to in the of six months, but 
you can accomplish much in speed prac- 
ticing in that time. Speed is the result of 
hard work; not something to be attained 
by mere thought and reflection. 

With a thorough mastery of the prin- 
ciples and a perfect familiarity with the 
every- 


sense 


Space 


so-called wordsigns and common, 
day expressions, hesitation will be reduced 
to the minimum. The moment a word is 
heard, the mind flash it to 
the hand, if you have developed 
executional skill, will instantly write the 
for the word. In other words, the 


trained will 


which, 


sign 
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Jury Phrases—(Continued) 


As a rule 


Personal injury 


Anything to do 


Were you engaged 


Question in my mind 
Any of them 


As to the law 


From the Court 


If you have 


That the plaintiff 


hat the Defendant 


hat the Complainant 


Establish 


That the jury 


Sole judges 


If you think 


Hiow long have you been 


In that department 


Previous to that time 


Previous to the time 


Always been 


Did you ever 


Did you 


Did you 


Did 


you 


Did 


you 


Did you 


Did 


Did you 


Did 


you 


Did you 


Did you 


Did you 


Did 


you 


Did you 


Did 


you 
Did you 
Did 


you 


Did you 
Did you 


Did you 


ever (have) any 


ever have anything 


ever have anything to do 


ever have any dealings 


ever see 


ever know 


ever learn 


ever think 


ever do 
ever do that 


have 


have any 


have anything 


have anything to do 


have anything to say 


hear 


hear any one 


know 


know him 


I have had 


Anything of that kind 


Anything of the kind 
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nerves and muscles acting upon the stim- 
ulus of hearing the word execute it auto- 
matically. 

Comparison 

If you were studying to become a 
physician you would, without doubt, be 
graduated from a high school and then 
‘start’’ on your special technical training 
which would include not less than three 
years in a medical college. When you had 
finished the course you would then serve 
an interneship in some hospital where you 
would get the practical experience neces- 
sary to put into use the knowledge you had 
gained throughout your school period of 
theory. At the same time you would keep 
well informed of the progress made in 
medical science and surgery by attending 
lectures, and further continuing your spe 
cial study. Eventually, you would an 
nounce yourself as a practitioner. Some 
day you would have a patient afflicted with 
a certain ailment which a veteran practi- 
tioner—from symptoms that had a definite 
meaning to him—would immediately diag- 
nose. You would question him and from 
both your knowledge and experience would 
be able to tell what the difficulty was. 
Your diagnosis might be as correct as the 
veteran's; but, to make sure you would, on 
the first occasion at least, take the oppor- 
tunity, before prescribing or recommend- 
ing surgical treatment, to refer to your 
books or ask some doctor friend of yours 
who had had much more practical experi 
ence than yourself. 

But in reporting cases in shorthand there 
is no time nor opportunity for consulta- 
tion or research study. You may say that 
it is different with a doctor; that he deals 
with life. It is true that he does, but a 
court reporter deals with equally serious 
matters—life, liberty, and property. He 
has to recall how to write words and 
sounds not only instantly but rapidly and 
precisely. It is not merely words like 
“you” and “he” and “revolver” and “‘acci- 
dent,” but, for instance, in polson cases 
there is an enormous technical vocabulary 
used by toxicologists. Or, it may be that 
sanity experts are put on the stand; or, as 
in recent cases, thumb-print experts; or 
handwriting experts; or lock experts in 
burglary cases—or a hundred other kinds 
of experts may be introduced. 


The stenographer in criminal work is 
dealing with the life and liberty of a fel- 
lowman; in civil work, with the property 
of his fellowmen, and without research, 
without hesitation, without guess work, 
without the opportunity for consultation, 
he has to record, and frequently at very 
high speed, what is often a more or less 
confused presentation of a case in court. 
It is an exceedingly serious matter, and 
those engaged in the profession should not 
underestimate the training necessary to 
attain proficiency in the art of reliably 
reporting trials. 


Right Beginning 


Bearing in mind the suggestions given 
in our previous articles, we will start upon 
the speed phase of our work. Your speed 
in shorthand is that rate of writing at 
which you can make an absolutely correct 
transcript of your notes. That is your 
real speed from a practical standpoint. 
Let us assume that your present speed is 
eighty words a minute. Try about ten 
minutes’ dictation of new matter varying 
from ninety to one hundred words a min 
ute. Then read your notes carefully. 
Study them with sufficient care to know ab- 
solutely what your variation in style is 
under stress of rapid note taking. You 
must keep in mind all the while that you 
are preparing to write more than one hun- 
dred words a minute, and therefore your 
foundation must be thoroughly laid. 

The next evening go through your pre- 
liminary exercise in the first and second 
divisions of the hour. When you come to the 
speed period, try the same matter which 
you wrote the evening before at ninety to 
one hundred words a minute. When you can 
write it at one hundred words and read 
your notes accurately and without hesita- 
tion, select several articles on different sub- 
jects and write them from dictation at the 
same rate of speed. When you are con- 
vinced that you can write any matter at 
one hundred words a minute and read it 
back, you are then ready for the next ad- 
vance of twenty words a minute, which 
would be one hundred and twenty. This 
advance should be disposed of by the same 
method that was followed on the one-hun- 
dred-word-a-minute advance. The articles 
should be from five to ten minutes in 
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Jury Phrases—(Continued) 


Nothing of that kind 


Nothing of the kind 


That is the only time 


That is the only way 


Not that I remember 
We have no 

We have no business 
We haven't anything 
Is there any doubt 
To give us 

To give us the 
Square deal 

Fair and square deal 
Little bit 

For that reason 

You can give us 


Much attention 

Any attention 

Pay any attention 
Pay much attention 


didn’t pay much attention 


There will be 


length, preferably ten; that is, if your rat: 
is one hundred words a minute, your prac 
tice article should contain from five to ten 
hundred words. 


A Precaution 


We must run up the red flag of danger 
right here. Don’t be in a hurry to raisé 
your speed. Remember that the physician 
didn’t become a practitioner in a day; and 
you have even a greater degree of efficiency 
to attain than the doctor before you can 
be classed with experts. Make sure of 
every inch of your ground. If it requires 
a whole week of one hour a day, besides 
your regular ‘shorthand work, to increas 
your speed from eighty to one hundred 
words a minute, it will be very remarkable, 
and more than can usually be expected. 
If on the same schedule it requires a month 
to raise your speed twenty words a minute, 
it would be remarkable. At that rate, in 
six months you would have a speed of two 
hundred words a minute. You cannot ex 
pect your speed to grow so rapidly or in 
that proportion. The higher the speed 
gets, the more difficult increase in it be 
comes. It will be wiser to take more time 
on the first twenty word increase, and prac 
tice on a wider range of subjects. 

Build up a vocabulary and secure a good 
style of writing. Practice reading your 
own notes until you can read them lik« 
print. Read your notes written on prac 
tice matter as well as on new. And be 
sure that you are actually reading th 
shorthand and not depending upon mem 
ory. The oftener you read your notes th: 
more familiar you become with the pe 
culiarities of your “hand” at that speed 
The outlines which give you trouble should 
be given special attention. 


**Speedcholia’ 


“Speedcholia” is a malignant form of 
the disease known as failure. It is always 
fatal. It is only a question of time until 
the patient will succumb. Sometimes it 
takes an acute form and the patient lasts 
about a month; in violent cases, about a 
week; in others the disease lingers for 
vears—but the end is sure. Here are a 
few of the symptoms of “speedcholia”™ 
a smattering of the theory, neglect to read 
notes, failure to study critically the pe 
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culiarities of style in high speed writing, 
imperfect mastery of the wordsigns and 
common phrases, irregularity of practice, 
in insatiable longing to write “fast” re- 
gardless of style and accuracy, indifference 
to the suggestions of those who have been 
over the ground, and, fundamentally, a lack 
of understanding and an inability to apply 
the principles of the system of shorthand 
written. 


How it Works 


These articles will appear monthly. Aim 
to increase your speed ten words a month. 
No matter how fast you write now or how 
fast you think you write, return to the point 
at which you can take difficult solid matter 
and transcribe it without an error, even if 
it takes you back to forty words a minute. 
If you had to go back to that point, in 
two years you would have a speed on 
solid matter of two hundred and eighty 
words a minute which would qualify you 
for the most difficult reporting job in the 
United States. ° 

Each month suggestions will be given 
to help you with the speed problem, and to 
aid you in your reportorial course of train- 
ing. There will be articles on the causes 
of hesitation, on methods of execution, on 
economy of time and energy, on difficulties 
in reading and their solution, on how and 
when to abbreviate outlines, and on many 
other subjects of vital importance to you. 


o 


A Correction 


N giving additions to our list of Gregg 
reporters in the March issue, we re- 
gret to say that the name of Mr. Fogel- 

berg was included, as we have learned that 
Mr. Fogelberg is not a writer of Gregg 
Shorthand. 

The lady entrusted with the keeping of 
these records saw a notice of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Fogelberg in the Gem City 
magazine, and as the Gem City Business 
College teaches Gregg Shorthand, she as- 
sumed that Mr. Fogelberg was a writer of 
our system and added his name to the list. 
In doing this she acted contrary to our ex- 
plicit directions that personal confirma- 
tion must be obtained before any name is 
idded to the list of reporters—but we 
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have forgiven her this time and trust that 
Mr. Fogelberg will also do so. 

Mr. Fogelberg, we understand, is a 
writer of the Graham system, which was 
taught in the Gem City Business College 
prior to the adoption of Gregg Shorthand. 

We shall appreciate the assistance of 
our readers in keeping our list absolutely 


authentic. 


Comes Back at Witness 


At a trial in Court in answering a ques- 
tion the witness nodded. The court sten- 
ographer, who was being crowded to get 
all the voleanic cross-examination, and did 
not see the witness, at once demanded, 
“Answer that question.” I did answer 
it,”’ said the witness, “I nodded my head.” 
The stenographer came right back with, 
“Well, I heard it rattle, but could not tell 
whether it was up and down or from side 


to side.” 
 @ 


Phrases 


HE phrases given below will be of 

I special interest to those reporting 

court cases ordinarily called “per- 

sonal injury” cases. These expressions 

are spoken with one impulse of the voice. 

They are asked in every case of almost 

every witness in a great variety of ques- 

tions. These phrases are so suggestive, 

brief and legible that further introduction 
seems unnecessary. 


When did the accident happen? 


Ce ? Where did the accident happen? 


How did the accident happen? 


When did the accident occur? 


How did the accident occur? 


Where did the accident occur? 


oO°o 


“Scatter energies, and power 


wanes.” 


your 
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Get What You Want 


ET what you want in this world. It’s 
here waiting for you. All you have 
to do is to reach for it. If you reach 

hard enough and far enough and long 
enough, you'll get it, no matter what it is 
you want. 

Suppose you are foolish enough to want 
great wealth. You can get it. But to 
get it you must make up your mind that 
you want wealth, that you want it above 
everything else in the world. 

Observe an industrious alien with a 
push-cart. He wants a thousand dollars. 
He sleeps in a cellar. He rises at four. 
He works till ten at night. He denies 
himself food to save. Some day he will 
have his thousand dollars. 

“But,” you protest, “I can’t sleep in a 
I'm above running a push-cart.”’ 
Very well, then. There is little likelihood 
that you will ever be rich. There are 
other things that you want more than 


cellar. 


wealth 
tion. 

Suppose you are more sensible. Sup 
pose it is success you want. Good! Ther 
are few joys in this world that can com 
pare with the joy of achievement. Set 
your mark and start climbing toward it 
You'll reach it if you keep at it. Be per 
sistent and be patient. If you are in 
Maine you can’t wish yourself in Califor 
nia. You can’t get there overnight, either 
But you'll get there sometime if you start 
and keep going, even if you go on your 
hands and knees. 

But remember this: No man ever climbs 
higher than the mark he sets himself. No 
man ever reaches the top walking side 
ways. No man achieves who keeps turn 
ing back. 

And one thing more: 

Pick your apple carefully before you 
Some apples aré 


your comfort, your social posi 


start to climb the tree. 
sour. 


oO° 
Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


President Wilson's Inaugural Address 


There has been a change of government. It 
began two years ago, when the House of Rep- 
resentatives became Democratic by a decisive 
majority. It has now been completed. The 
Senate about to assemble will also be Demo- 
cratic. The offices of president and vice-presi- 


We see that in many things that life is very 
great. It is incomparably great in its material 
aspects, in its body of wealth, in the diversits 
and sweep of its energy, in the industries which 
have been conceived and built up by the genius 
of individual men and the limitless enterprise 
of groups of men. It is great, also, very great, 
in its moral foree. Nowhere else in the world 


dent have been put into the hands of the Demo-gehave noble men and women exhibited in more/ 


crats. What does the change mean? That is 
the question that is uppermost in our minds 
to-day. ‘That is the question I am going to try 
to answer, in order, if I may, to interpret the 
occasion. 

It means much more than the mere success 
ofa party. Thefsuccess of a party means lit- 
tle except when the nation is using that party 
for a large and definite purpose. No one can 
mistake the purpose for which the nation now 
seeks to use the Democratic party. It seeks to 
use it to interpret a change in its own plans 


and point of view. Some old things with which§@@much fine gold has been 


we had grown familiar, and which had begun 
to creep into the very habit of our thought and 
of our lives, have altered their aspect as we 
have latterly-dooked critically upon them, with 
fresh, awakened eyes; have dropped their dis- 
gionfind shown themselves alien and sinister. 
Some flew things, as we look frankly upon them, 
willing to comprehend their real character, have 
come to assume/the aspect of things long be- 
lieved in and familiar, stuff of our own con- 
victions. We have been refreshed by a new 
insight into our own life : 


strikihg forms the beauty and the energy of 
sympathy and helpfulness and counsel in their 
efidets to ‘rectMy wrong, alleviate suffering, and 
set the weak in the way of strength and hoj« 
We have built dp, moreover, a great system ot 
government, which has stood through a long 
age a3 in many respects a model for those who 
seek to.set liberty upon foundations that will 
endure against fortuitous change, against 
storm and accident. Our life contains every 
great'thing, and contains it-fn_rich abundanc: 
But the ewl has come with the good, and 
Leeveded. With riches 
has fcome inexcusable waSte. We have squa: 
dered a great part of what we might have used, 
and have not stopped to_conserve the exceeding 
bounty of-nature, without which our genitis { 
enterprise would have been worthless and in 
potent, scorning te be careful, shamefully prod 
igal as well as admirably efficient. We hav 
been. prowd of, our industrial achievements, but 
we. have not hitherto stopped thoughtful 
enough td coynt the human cost, the cost 
lives snuffed out, of. energies overtaxed a 
broken, the fearful physical and spiritual co 
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e men and women and children upen whom 
he dead weight and burden of it ail has fallen 
pitilessly the years through. The groans and 

my of it all had not yet reached our ears, 
solemn, moving unde rtone of our life, com- 
ng up out of the mines and factaries and out. 
of every home where the struggle had its in- 
timate and familiar seat. With the great gov- 
ernment went many deep, secret things which 
we too long del ayed to look into and scrutinize 
th candid, feazless eyes. The great govern- 
—_ we loved has toa often been made use of 
or private and selfish purposes, and ~— who 
al it had forgotten the people. 
At last a. vision has\ been ple £00 us of 
ur life as a- whole. We see the bad with the 
good, the debased and decadent with the sound 
ind vital. With this vision we approach new 
iffairs. Our duty is to cleanse, to reconsider, 
to restere, to correct the evil without impairing 
the good, te purify amd humanize every process 
of our comnton life without weakening or sen- 
timentalizing it. There has been something 
crude and hearttess and unfeeling in our haste 
to succeed and be great. Our thought has 
been “Let every man look out for himself, let 
every generation look out for itself,” whilgiw 
reared giant machinery which made it im 
sible that any but those who-stood at the levers 
of control should have a_ chance to look out 
for themselyes. We -had not forgotten our_ 
morals.| Wq@ remembered well enough that we? 
had set up 4& policy which was meant to serve 


the humblest as well as the most powerful, with 


in eye single to the standards of justice and 
fair play, and remembered it with pride. But 
we were very heedless and in a hurry to be 
great. 

We have come now to the second 
thought. The scales of heedlessness have fallen 
from our eyes. We have made up our minds 
to square every process of our national life 
igain with the standards we so proudly set up 
it the beginning and have always carried at our 
hearts. Our work is a work of restoration. 

We have itemized with some degree of par- 
ticularity the things that ought to be altered, 
ind here are some of the chief items: A tariff 
which cuts us off from our proper part in the 
ommerce of the world, violates the just prin 
ciples of taxation, and makes the government 
i facile instrument in the hands of private in 
a banking and currency system based 
ipon the necessity of the government to sell 
its bonds fifty years ago and perfectly adapted 
to concentrating cash and restricting credits; an 
ndustrial system which, take it on all sides, 
financial as well as administrative, holds cap- 
tal in leading strings, restricts the liberties 
ind limits the opportunities of labor, and ex- 
ploits without renewing or conserving the nat- 
ural resources of the country; a body of agri- 
ultural activities never yet given the efficiency 
f great business undertakings or served as it 
hould be through the instrumentality of science 
iken directly to the farm, or afforded the fa- 

ities of credit best suited to its practical 
eeds; watercourses undeveloped, waste places 
nreclaimed, forests untended, fast disappear- 
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es without plan or prospect of renewal, un- 
¥ 


-garded waste heaps at every mine. We have 
studied as perhaps no other nation has, the most 
effective means of production, but we have not 
studied cost or economy as we should either 
as organizers of industry, as statesmen, or as 
individuals. 

Nor have we studied and perfected the means 
by which government may be put at the service 
of humanity, in safeguarding the health of the 
nation, the health of its men and its women and 
its children, as well as their rights in the strug- 
gle for existence. This is no sentimental duty. 
The firm basis of government is justice, not 
pity. These are matters of justice. There can 
be no equality of opportunity, the first essential 
of justice in the body politic, if men and women 
and children be not shielded in their lives, their 
very vitality, from the consequences of great 
industrial and social processes which they can 
not alter, control, or singly cope with. Society 
must see to it that it does not itself crush or 
weaken or damage its own constituent parts. 
The first duty of law is to keep sound the 
— it serves. Sanitary laws, pure-food 
laws, and laws determining conditions of labor 
individuals are powerless to determine 
for themselves, are intimate parts of the very 
business of justice and legal efficiency. 

These are some of the things we ought to do, 
and not leave the others undone, the old-fash 
never-to-be-neglected, fundamental safe 
guarding of property and of individual right. 
This is the high enterprise of the new day: to 
lift everything that concerns our life as a nation 
to the light that shines from the hearthfire of 
every man’s conscience and vision of the right 
It is inconceivable that we should do this as 
partisans; it is inconceivable that we should 
do it in ignorance of the facts as they are or 
in blind-haste. We shall restore, not destroy. 
We shall deal with our economic system as it 
is and as it may be modified, not as it might 
be if we had a clean sheet of paper to write 
upon; and step by step we shall make it what 
it should be, in the spirit of those who question 
their own wisdom and seek counsel and know! 
edge, not shallow self-satisfaction or the ex 
citement of excursions whither they cannot tell. 
Justice, and only justice, shall always be our 
motto. 

And yet it will be no cool process of mere 
science. ‘The nation has been deeply stirred, 
stirred by a solemn passion, stirred by the 
knowledge of wrong, of ideals lost, of govern- 
ment too often debauched and made an instru 
ment of evil. The feelings with which we face 
this new age of right and opportunity sweep 
across our heartstrings like some air out of 
God’s own presence, where justice and mercy 
are reconciled and the judge and the brother 
are one. We know our task to be no mere task 
of politics, but a task which shall search us 
through and through, whether we be able to 
understand our time and the need of our peo- 
ple, whether we be indeed their spokesmen and 
interpreters, whether we have the pure heart 
to comprehend and the rectified will to choose 
our high course of action 
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This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of 
dedication. Here muster, not the forces of 
party, but the forces of humanity. Men’s 
hearts wait upon us; men’s lives hang in the 
balance; men’s hopes call upon us to say what 
we will do. Who shall live up to the great 
trust? Who dares fail to try? I summon all 
honest men, all patriotic, all forward-looking 
men, to my side. God helping me, I will not 
fail them, if they will but counsel and sustain 
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Miscellaneous Correspondence 


RAILROAD, 


Mr. E. L. Southern, 

Auditor, Freight Receipts, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sir: 

Our agent at Sand Point has performed some 
switching for the Spokane International Rail- 
road, for which he has made no charge, the 
service having been noted by our traveling 
auditor and a charge made in this month. The 
switching was performed in July, August and 
September, and the amount due from the above 
company is $36.00. 

Our agent has been unable to collect the 
amount from the agent of the Spokane Inter- 
national Railroad, and I wish to ask you if 
you have made any arrangements with the 
auditor of that company for auditing of his 
statements. 

Yours truly, 


Rea Esrare. 
The Coke Land Company, 

Trinidad, Colo. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed herewith find our draft to’ amount 
$86.16, which you will kindly apply on the 
August Bentley contract, hereto attached. 

The interest now due has already been paid 
as per letter attached. 

Kindly receipt for the interest and principal 
payments on the enclosed contract and return 
letter and contract to Mr. Bentley. Prompt 
attention will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


REPORTING. 


Messrs. Marquette and Kleinsmith, 

Guthrie, Okla. 

Gentlemen: 

I am just in receipt of your letter asking 
when I can furnish a transcript in the case of 
Hosmer vs. Kelley. As there will be no court 
during the month of May, I expect to be able 
to deliver all transcripts ordered not later than 
the 30th of May. I have only two cases to get 
out before yours; one is a larceny case and 
the other an assault and battery case, and 
neither one is very long. It will be impossible 
for me to say positively, but I will try to get 
yours out by the 5th of May, and in any event 
not later than the 15th. I trust that this will 
be satisfactory to you. It is the best I can do, 
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much as I should like to hand you the work at 
an early date. 
Very sincerely yours, 


CoM MISSION, 


Mr. C. A. Lindsay, 

Valley Junction, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 

We enclose you herewith check and account 
sales covering your shipment and three barrels 
of poultry on the 7th inst. 

We are sorry to say that this poultry was not 
at all what it should have been. Dressed poul 
try in order to secure a good price should ly 
properly dressed and thoroughly cooled off be 
fore it is packed. Unless these rules are com- 
plied with it is impossible to realize a good 
price. In a case like this, the commission man 
is often the person blamed, whereas the real 
blame falls entirely on the shipper. He is the 
one that should see to it that the poultry is 
properly ‘killed and packed. We enclose you 
one of our circulars, on the back of which you 
will find directions for dressing and shipping 
poultry. . 

The market continues good, and we trust 
that you may see your way clear to make us 
another shipment in the near future. 

. Yours very truly, 


PUBLISHING. 


Mr. Charles W. Dumont, 

Racine, Wis. 

My dear Sir: 

We are interested to know whether you in 
clude law instruction in your course of study 
We have published a new text-book series for 
students that we believe would prove a valuable 
aid to you and on which we should be willing 
to make you a proposition that would enable 
you to place the books in your library for th 
use of your students at a very slight expense 

We shall also appreciate it if you will send 
us a list of your last year’s graduates. 

Thanking you in advance for this courtesy, 
and hoping to hear from you at your earliest 
convenience, we remain 

Very truly yours, 


I Am Determined 


To respect my work, my associates and my 
self; to be honest and fair with them; to be a 
man whose work carries weight, to be a booster, 
and not a knocker, a pusher not a kicker, a 
motor not a clog; to base my expectations of 
reward on the solid foundation of service ren 
dered; to be willing to pay the price of su 
cess and honest effort; to look upon my work 
as an opportunity to be greeted with joy and 
made the most of and not a painful drudgery) 
to be reluctantly endured. 

To remember that success lies within myself, 
my own brain, my own ambition, my own cour 
age and determination; to expect difficulties 
and force my way through them; to turn hard 
experiences into capital for future struggles: 
to interest myself heart and soul in the achiev 
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ment of results; to be patiently receptive of 
just criticism and profit by its teaching; to 
treat equals and superiors with respect and 
subordinates with kindly encouragement; to 
make a study of my business duties, to know 
my work from the ground up, to mix brains 
with my efforts, to use system and method in 
ill I undertake; to steer clear of dissipation; 
to guard my health of body as my most precious 
stock in trade. 

Finally, to take a good trip on the joy of 
life; to fight hard against my own weaknesses 
ind endeavor to grow in business capacity and 
is a man with the passage of every day of time. 


Life. 
An April Fool 


John Morley, Esq., descended the front steps 
1f the brownstone house which his father had 
left him and discovered that some roisterer of 
the night before had dropped a dilapidated 
derby hat on the lower step. In disgust John 
Morley, Esq., kicked the hat off the step and 
nearly broke his foot. 

“April Fool!” shouted a happy voice from 
behind a neighboring tree. 

John Morley, Esq., limped slowly down to 
the office, where he was trying to live up to 
his title “Esquire,” in the periods when he was 
not at one of his various clubs. On the door 
was a sign, “Mr. Downs is out for the day.” 
“Heavens! Downs off to-day and the Miller 
case coming up.” He opened the door and 
went in. On the inside the card merely said, 
“April Fool.” The office boy was busy dusting 
a chair. 

“Miss Howland,” he said to his stenographer, 
who was there before him as fresh and dainty 
as the daffodils on her desk, “take this letter.” 

“What date is it?” he asked absent-mindedly 
and then checked himself, but too late. 

“April first,” she replied. The answer irri- 
tated him more than he could understand. 
“Drat ‘April first... Why this was the day 
I have changed my mind,” he said, “I'll not dic- 
tate. Bring me my mail.” 

The top letter was dainty. Stenographers 
always pile the dainty ones on top. He opened 
it, catching as he did a familiar fragrance. All 
that it said was contained on the inner page. 
It read, “My dear Mr. Morley: Who is it 
never gets fooled? Yours, J. O. Ker.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” he burst out, and went 
out and shut the door. That was why he did 
not see Miss Howland—Mildred Howland he 
ilways called her in his mind—laughing at him. 
But how could she help it? She had known 
John Morley from the time he was a boy. And 
he was so dignified! It would be a hard day 
for him, she knew, at the hands of his friends. 
(And none the less hard because he really was 
making grand headway against his besetting 
fault of a trifle too much dignity. Morley went 
to his favorite club. The first cigarette a friend 
offered him exploded. Presently a_ servant 
brought him a telegram, which turned out to 
e blank. In a fit of absent-mindedness he 
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tried to pick up a half dollar left lying on the 
table. It was glued on. So it went all day. 
It was as if all the fools in creation had 
mapped out the campaign with fiendish in- 
genuity. By late afternoon he was back, liter- 
ally hounded back, to the office. Mildred How- 
land was there, as trim and fresh as in the 
morning. Her look was as balm to his feverish 
and outraged soul. He could have punched 
himself for not spending the day at the office 
instead of putting himself in the way of his 
loving friends all day. So he began where he 
left off. 

“Miss Howland,” he said, “I want you to 
take a letter.” 

“It is April first,” he said by way of intro- 
duction, and she gave a little sideways glance 
of quick sympathy for his hurt feelings. But 
he did not see it—or would not. 

“Never mind the address just now,” he said, 
and began: 

“My dear:” 

Miss Howland started involuntarily, but he 
did not notice, merely repeating the phrase as 
if he liked it: “My dear: It is April first. 
I did not think of it when I arose this morning 
because I had something else on my mind. But 
the fact has been borne in on me during the 
day. I am, as far as I could keep count, just 
thirty-two different kinds of a fool. I would 
be another kind, however, if I let a little mental 
and physical torture drive away that matter I 
had on my mind this morning. Would you 
mind, therefore, if it did happen to be April 
Fool’s Day that I had picked out to ask you 
to be the wife of John Morley, town fool? If 
you do, say so, and I will just put this note 
down as the last joke of the day—and the 
saddest of all.” ; 

“Have you got that down?” asked John Mor- 
ley. 

“Yes,” said Miss Howland, and her lip trem- 
bled a little. “Now to whom shall I address 
it?” 

“Address it to one Mildred Howland, City.” 

The little notebook with its shorthand signs 
slipped from her hands to the floor. She 
looked at him with a startled question, half- 
terror in her eyes. 

“It must have been a hard day to drive you 
to this,” she remarked teasingly. “And to think 
that I started it with that foolish note!” 

“Oh, no you didn’t,” he protested; “there 
was a brick before that. But you haven't an- 
swered my letter.” 

“I guess it isn’t necessary,” she remarked. 

And then if they both acted a little foolishly 
it was only to be expected considering the date. 

From “The Idea,” Providence, R. I. 


eG 
The Point of View 
There is a scene in Marlowe’s “Doctor 
Faustus” in which the great doctor, wishing 
to show his power, asks a duchess what dainty 
she most desires. It being then mid-winter, 


she considerately chooses “a dish of ripe 
grapes.” Nothing daunted, Faustus produces 
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the grapes, and the duke exclaims, “Believe 
me, Master Doctor, this makes me to wonder 
above the rest, that being in the dead time of 
winter, and in the month of January, how you 
should come by these grapes,” while the de- 
lighted duchess chimes in, “Believe me, Master 
Doctor, they be the best grapes that e’er I 
tasted in my life before.” 

The passage often comes to my mind as I 
glance at the show windows of some “high- 
class” grocery, and realize that if the play were 
rewritten strictly up to date Faustus would 
have to produce something much more spec- 
tacular than grapes in January in order to 
rouse even a passing comment. 


I wish it were not so. Not that I begrudge 
the duchess her grapes, or Faustus his chance 
to show off. They meant no harm. But against 
the tendency that they represent I protest. 
“That they should bring forth their fruits in 
due season.” This embodies an older idea, and 
to my mind a better one. I am not prepared 
to defend everything in the original plan of the 
world—many things have been and many things 
can be improved. But this part of the arrange- 
ment always seemed to me, in its main outlines, 
very good. 


“In their season.” That, to my mind, means 
strawberries in June and blueberries in July 
and huckleberries in August. And when I en- 
counter strawberries in January, blueberries in 
March, and raspberries in December I feel 
I do not want all my seasons 
jogging my elbow at once. It makes me think 
of a certain sort of boarding-house table, under 
“liberal” management, where every day one is 
given six different vegetables, and mostly the 
same six. Far better one each day for six 
days, and a chance between to forget it. 

I like my spring mud in March, my 
in June, my apples in September, my sleet and 
snow in January—all things in their own place. 
The time for winter seems to me to be the 
wintertime, and springtime, I am profoundly 
convinced, is the time for spring. For one of 
the most joyous things about spring is that it 
comes after winter. Cayenne on the tongue, it 
is said, gives zest to champagne. Reversing 
the temperatures, winter gives zest to spring. 
What can it mean, I wonder, to countries who 
do not have to tussle through a New England 
winter? And, conversely, should we enjoy the 
cosiness and intimacy of winter if we had not 
had the great, wide summer to play in first? 

Children understand these matters. Look 
how they take their sports! When the winds 
of March bluster round our house-corners, it is 
the time for kites—kites they must have. The 
cloud-swept skies are full of them-—green dia- 
mond kites, red and yellow Japanese kites, big 
modern box kites, old-fashioned brown paper 
kites with long waggling tails, sensitively re- 
sponsive to every stimulus. For a brief season 
they live overhead, riding still and calm, or 
performing wild antics, according to the wind 
or their own inherent nature. Then their time 
is past, leaving its traces only in the sorry rem- 
nants that nest in the tree-tops or 


deeply irritated. 
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What We Have Done 


We are told that a man in Philadelphia in 
vented an engine by which he proposed to 
propel vessels through water against wind and 
tide by the aid of steam. He was laughed at 
“Propel vessels against wind and tide! Per 
fectly ridiculous!” He exhibited his diagrams, 
plans, and models. The whole thing was looked 
upon as a palpable absurdity, and the man as 
a monomaniac. He was treated as you would 
now treat the man who expends fifteen hours 
out of twenty-four in trying to discover per 
petual motion. He died in Kentucky, and 
during his last iliness one of his friends, stoop- 
ing over him, said, “Is there any request you 
have to make?” “Yes,” he said, his eyes bright 
ening, “I have a last request to make. Wher 
I die, bury me by the banks of the Ohio, that 
in after years Iny spirit may be soothed by th 
songs of the boatmen and the music of the 
steam-engine, as the vessels pass and repass, 
conveying the products of one clime to an- 
other.” His friend turned away, exclaiming 
“Poor fellow! He is crazy yet. “What a pity! 
He aies of the one-idea disease.” One-idea dis 
ease! His mind was like a mountain top tower 
ing above its fellows, catching the first beam 
of the morning light, and basking in the ful 
sunshine, white those in the valley 
shrouded in gloom. When men first agitated 
the railroad scheme, they were laughed at. 
“Railroads! How in the name of commor 
sense can you build a railroad? We are willing 
to believe anything in reason, but how can yor 
ascend a hill with a railroad? Why, some of 
these fanatical fellows talk of going at the rat: 
of twenty miles an hour! At such a break- 
neck speed they would endanger the lives of all 
the passengers.” One gentleman in England, 
now an earl, said, “They talk of bridging the 
Atlantic by steam; I will eat the boiler of th 
first steamboat that goes across the Atlantic.” 
Steamers are crossing daily, but I have never 
heard that the gentleman has eaten a boiler 
You will see in a railway-train the lawyer look 
ing over his brief; the minister studying his 
next Sunday’s sermon; a couple in a corner 
talking soft nonsense, and nobody thinks of 
breaking necks now. Perhaps, too, you will se« 
a couple of the most inveterate grumblers th: 
world ever produced, men who battled to th 
very last against granting the charter. “W: 
are a wonderful people, aren’t we?” says on 
“Yes, we are an astonishingly wonderful peo 
ple; this is an age of progress, sir. Why, |! 
remember when we were two weeks in perforn 
ing a journey which is now accomplished 
twenty-four hours.” Yes, it is “we” now 
Why? Because the work is done; because t! 
plan is carried out, and proved to be popul 
Plenty of men oppose a thing until it becom: 
popular; then they will ride on a railway th 
others have built in spite of them, drawn by 
locomotive other men have made in Spite 
opposition and ridicule, and then have t! 
impudence to say, “We have done it.” 
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Diamonds 


(For key to this plate, see ‘*‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 134 and 135.) 
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Silk 


(For key to this plate, see ‘‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course,"’ pages 135 and 136.) 











